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HE railroads are the channels for commerce 
of every description. They serve the farm- 
er, the manufacturer, the merchant and 
the miner. The railroads today have: 
1. The largest investment per dollar 
of business done of any industry in the world. 

2. The lowest capitalization in proportion to the 
value of physical assets of any industry in the world. 

3. The lowest return on capital invested of any 
industry in the world. 

'. The highest taxes in proportion to their income 
of any industry in the world. 

There is no other industry of such great importance 
to the nation’s welfare as the railway industry. It 
is as necessary to the health of the nation as is the 
arterial system to the human body, and any impair- 
ment of its functions will result in decay and death. 

To give you an idea how the railways enter into 
everything connected with the human family and its 
individuals, I am going to analyze a simple breakfast; 
we will say a Chicago breakfast. There is toast, the 
bread for which is made in Chicago from flour from 
Minneapolis and wheat from South Dakota; eggs from 
Wisconsin; bacon from Iowa; coffee from South Amer- 
ica, roasted in Chicago; grape fruit from Florida; all 
eaten on a table of mahogany from South America, 
sawed and made at Grand Rapids, Mich., finished with 
rosin from Florida, linseed oil from flaxseed from 
Minnesota made into oil at St. Paul. 

That story goes to show the big part that trans- 
portation and distribution play; what a big factor the 
railroad is, and how much transportation means to 
every civilized community. 

The railroads are also great consumers of ma- 
terials, great purchasers. When they are prosperous 
and in the market they are such large purchasers that 
they start the mine, mill and factory. The railroads 
purchase 30 per cent of all iron produced in the coun- 
try, 28 per cent of all coal produced and 25 per cent 
of all lumber produced. They employ nearly 2,000,- 
000 men, and support approximately 12,000,000 people. 

Now it is very interesting to know just how the 
money goes that the railroads take in. I know people 
think that the railroads take in a lot of money. Well, 
that is true, but they turn it over faster than any 
other line of business. Just take the railroad dollar 
and see how we spend it. Nearly 50 cents is paid for 
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labor; 9 cents for fuel; 24 
cents for materials and other 
miscellaneous expenses; 6 
cents for taxes; interest on 
bonds 7 cents, and dividends 
only 2.76 cents. You can see 
that of the money they take 
in very little remains in the 
possession of the railroads. 
That 2.76 cents that goes to 
the stockholders is of course 
a small proportion of the 
whole. 

To continue the idea of 
what the railroads pay out, and how little sticks to 
their fingers: in 1923 we paid in dividends $7,373,750, 
and in taxes $9,277,408; thus our taxes were consid- 
erably in excess of the dividends paid to our stock- 
holders, and our stockholders have done less complain- 
ing than any other class. I think they are entitled to 
a fair return on the money they have invested. I think 
they are entitled to it just as much as, or more so 
than, those who deposit their money in a savings bank, 
yet look at what they get for it, compared with the 
amount that is spent for taxes. 

In addition to the taxes we pay, there is another 
item that is always growing, and that is special as- 
sessments. In 1923 we paid nearly $400,000 for special 
assessments, $288,000 for grading and curbing, $25,000 
for sewers, $56,000 for drainage, $7,000 for walks, and 
over $6,000 for other assessments. Under the rules 
and regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion these charges cannot be paid out of earnings. We 
must secure new money and charge it to capital ac- 
count, thereby increasing our funded debt. 

Our taxes are large, and to give you an idea of how 
they compare with taxes in other countries, I will take 
Canada as an illustration. The North Western system 
is about 10,000 miles long, while the Canadian rail- 
roads have a mileage of nearly 39,000 miles. They 
pay a little over $9,000,000 in taxes. We pay, just 
on the North Western system, nearly $11,000,000, or 
18 per cent more than all the Canadian roads, while 
their mileage is 285 per cent more than ours. 

That, gentlemen, is one of the great problems in the 
United States today, the rising tide of taxation. It is 
now being felt in every home, hamlet and town. Taxa- 


tion has been one of the great problems of the human 
race. In history you will find that it was the cause of 
every nation finally going down and out. I am afraid 
that we in the United States, rich, young and vigorous 
as we are, do not give proper attention to this question 
of the rising tide of taxation and what it means to the 
people. It is now a serious problem, and is becoming 
more so every day. 

I want to give you an illustration of the difference 
between government owned and privately owned rail- 
roads. The Canadian National Railways’ operating 
revenues for 1923 were $254,926,456, and after paying 
their taxes, interest on their funded debt, rents, etc., 
they had a net deficit of $51,697,674, and the aggregate 
debt to the Canadian government by the Canadian 
National Railways, as of Dec. 31, 1923, was over 
$1,000,000,000. 

I would like to feel that it is hardly necessary to 
talk to any audience in the United States regarding the 
possibility of government ownership of railroads. Yet 
the idea of nationalizing the railroads of the United 
States is prevalent. There are many otherwise intelli- 
gent men advocating government ownership of rail- 
roads. I believe that if we ever have the misfortune 
to have government ownership of railroads in this coun- 
try, it would break down our system of government. 
This is a government—a union of states—under a writ- 
ten constitution, and I believe that when we substitute 
the government for the private individual we will 
destroy all progress; we will surely destroy all indi- 
vidual initiative. 

This country has developed, has been built up, by 
individual initiative, on the theory that each man is as 
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good as another, so that in all classes of society, in all 
lines of business, the spirit of emulation prevails; that 
spirit where one man wants to do as well as or better 
than the other fellow. It is exemplified in our national 
games of baseball and football. Take our national 
games and compare them with the games of conti- 
nental Europe, and it gives you an idea of what indi- 
vidualism means, and why this nation is as great as it 
is today. 

I am not going deeply into the subject of grain, 
but I believe there are some facts connected with it 
that are well worth our study and consideration. In 
1923 the United States produced 786,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. We exported 155,000,000 bushels, or 19.7 
per cent of our production. Canada produced 470,000,- 
000 bushels, and exported 227,000,000 bushels, or 48.3 
per cent of its production. The Argentine produced 
189,000,000 bushels and exported 142,000,000 bushels, 
or 75.1 per cent of its production. 

I believe that these figures are very significant. 
They mean a great deal, and their careful analysis 
will be a help to any one. When you compare the 
production of wheat with the export in the United 
States and in Canada and the Argentine, where most 
of the wheat is exported, the fact is obvious that those 
foreign countries fix the price of wheat in the world’s 
market. The United States has an average yield of 
13.5 bushels, Canada 20.7 bushels, and the Argentine 
14.4 bushels. Now, when you stop to consider these 
figures and think that the price of wheat is fixed in 
the world’s market by Canada and the Argentine, we 
must study the question. 

There are certain economic factors that we cannot 
get away from. I am a very firm believer in the 
working of economic law. I believe in the law of 
supply and demand. While you may artificially affect 
it, you cannot change it. It is bound to work, just as 
is the law of gravitation. It is as immutable as the 
law that governs the movement of the heavenly spheres. 

Now remember that foreign countries, Canada, for 
instance, raise more wheat per acre than we do in 
this country. They are raising it on virgin land; they 
are doing it for a less labor cost. In the Argentine 
it is even more so, and the plane of living is much 
lower. Yet we are expected to compete with those 
countries. I cannot think of anything that is more 
worthy of study than these economic facts, and that is 
just what they are. 

You will notice the figures I have quoted as to 
You will note that 75 per cent 
Argentina is not 


production and export. 
of the Argentine wheat is exported. 
a wheat consuming nation. Canada exports a great 
deal of its wheat because it has not the population to 
consume all it raises. On the contrary, while this coun- 
try is the biggest producer, it is also a large consumer, 
so that our surplus after export is dwindling rather 
than increasing. Now that is a problem, and I be- 
lieve that the wheat grower must produce more wheat 
per acre if he wants to get away from the economic 
law of diminishing returns. That is what he is 
struggling against today, the law of diminishing re- 
turns. He must farm more intensively than he is if 
we are going to remain a wheat exporting nation. I 
think he can do it. I know there are many people who 
don’t believe in the law of supply and demand, and 
yet it is at work every day, every moment, and will 
continue to work. 

When you come to the export business in competi- 
tion with other countries of the world, with our high 
cost of production, with our high plane of living, the 
only way we can meet them is by producing the same 
amount of product at a less cost than they do. I sup- 
pose there is one question in this country that we are 
never going to get rid of, and that is the export ques- 
tion,—the competition of foreign nations,—and that is 
why I say it cannot be passed over or put to one side. 
It needs the study of scientific men. I have great 
faith, great hope, in our ultimate success. 

I was raised on a farm. It was a great many 
years ago. I remember the hardships we had and what 
we had to contend with. We did not have any rural 
mail delivery; we didn’t have any telephone, and we 
didn’t have any automobiles. We had no moving pic- 
ture shows. Today the rural population of this coun- 
try has all these entertainments, all of these pleasures 
that were not dreamed of by the farmer a generation 
ago. But even so, you can’t get rid of work in pro- 
ducing. 
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I believe that, despite all of our improvements, our 
gain in material ways, the rapid development of ma- 
chinery, work must go with it if we are going to win 
out. I believe that “in the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread” was the first and fundamental eco- 
nomic law. I believe that all the tomes that have been 
written since have been nothing more than an elabora- 
tion of that truth, “in the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread.” We don’t want any leisure class in this 
country. We have developed very rapidly indeed, and 
that is the trouble with us, and with nearly every period 
of the human race where development comes rapidly. 

We are developing so rapidly that we have not been 
able to adjust ourselves to changing conditions. We 
must be patient and look calmly upon things and 
adjust ourselves. Instead, there are men who believe 
that all these conditions that have grown up can be 
changed in one night, and particularly by some legis- 
lative enactment. 

In the whole animal world, even in the vegetable 
world, the success of any particular species of animals 
or vegetables was that they were able to adjust them- 
selves to the changing climatic conditions that swept 
over the world from time to time before the glacial 
period. Now we, with our superior intelligence, seem 
to believe that any trouble that comes along may be 
remedied by going to Washington and passing a law. 

That is why we have so much unrest, so many 
demagogues. Remember that a law that is passed does 
not change human nature. We still remain the same, 
with the same faults and weaknesses, and if some- 
thing that we have at the present time does not meet 
our wishes, that is no reason why it should be changed 
immediately. That is why I believe that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States should not be changed over- 
night. Whatever our trouble may be, however much 
we may suffer,—or think we are suffering,—if we give 
the proper time to thinking it over we are sure to come 
out right. 

Now, the railroads have been in trouble. The rail- 
roads have been dissatisfied, the same as others. I 
believe we have more or less valid excuses for our 
feeling. Under the transportation act we are permit- 
ted by the Interstate Commerce Commission to earn 
a certain return upon the value of our property as 
fixed by that body, 5.75 per cent. In 1923 this is what 
the railroads got out of it: southern district, 4.95 per 
cent; eastern district, 4.85 per cent; western district, 
3.94 per cent; northwestern district,—and the road I 
represent is deeply interested in this,—3.42 per cent, 
instead of 5.75 per cent that we were supposed to be 
permitted to make, and in the first seven months of 
1924 the return to the railroads in the northwestern 
region was 2.39 per cent. 

Now, to keep up a plant like a railroad requires 
money, and a railroad requires more than just enough 
to pay a modest dividend. I think it was a president 
of the Pennsylvania Road who said years ago that if 
the railroads were to remain prosperous they should 
have for every dollar they paid in dividends another 
dollar for improvements and betterments. We are 
called upon constantly by the public to make im- 
provements—additions and betterments. The public 
needs them, I am not denying that. But we should not 
be compelled, gentlemen, to pay for those improve- 
ments that are of a nonrevenue producing character 
by getting new money under a bond for a long period 
of years. Remember the assessments that I read to 
you; we must get new money for those, and pay for 
them under a bond issue. That, I believe, is one of the 
most serious questions that confronts the railroads to- 
day. 

Owing to our low earning power, capital has not 
been attracted to the railroads. All the money the 
railroads get these days is by bond issues, and if it 
continues as it is now headed the time will arrive 
when the railroads will not be able to earn more than 
enough to pay the interest on their funded debt. When 
that time comes they will be crystallized; there will be 
no fluidity left. It will then be government owner- 
ship, whether we like it or not. It will mean much 
to our country. It will mean much to this -form of 
government that is the greatest government that the 
human race has yet devised. It will mean a break- 
down, because under our Constitution we are not, as 
a government, able to take the place of the individual 
in the conduct of business. 

Of course if that period arrives for the railroads 
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it will be only a little while before the government 
goes into every line of business; mining, packing, jn 
fact everything that the demagogue says is of nationa| 
necessity will ultimately be under government contro), 
I don’t believe there is a business man who wants to 
see that time come. Surely not after what we know 
of the history of Europe along the same line. We 


will never be able to substitute government manage- 
ment of industry for the individual initiative that now 
goes into privately owned industry. We have a heri- 
tage, and I think that every generation should pledge 


itself to make it a part of its vow to posterity that 
it will leave this government as good as or better than 
it found it. People who come to this country, looking 
upon it, as they do, as the land of liberty, get « dif- 


ferent viewpoint on life than they had before coming 
here. 

We are making the luxury of today the neces:'ty of 
tomorrow. Unfortunately, we never give up; we may 
go off on another tangent, but the human race, 0» its 
onward march, has always gone on and never ;teps 
back. It may not pursue the course it started 01; it 
may go on a different tangent, but the marci of 
progress of the human race is on and on, and ti) it is 


why I think we have so much to be thankful for, so 
much reason to pledge anew to posterity that we will 
preserve their rights. We should not be like the 
member of the Irish Parliament in 1800 or therealwuitts, 
who said when some bill requiring an enormous cx- 
penditure was proposed, and the suggestion was mde 
that such a burden should not be put upon posterity, 
“To the divil with posterity, what did it ever do 
for us?” 


some Colonial Records 


Gxtracts from Orders Dade by 
the Governing Authorities o/ 
Massachusetts Bay Colony 
Concerning Dillers and Cereals 


How important to the Pilgrim Father were ccreal 
products is indicated by the following order made by 
the court of assistants of the Colony of Massachui-ctts 
Bay, Aug. 23, 1630: 

“It was propounded howe the ministers shoul be 
mayntayned. . . Ordered that Mr. Phillips should 
haue allowed him 3 hogsheads of meale, 1 hogslid of 
malte, 4 Bushells of Indean corne, 1 bushell of cate- 
meale, halfe an hundred of salt fish, for apparell and 
other provisions” £20, “or els to haue” £40 “given 
him in money per annum to make his own prouisions 
if he chuse it the rather,” etc. 

At the Sept. 28, 1630, session of the court one 
Stower was awarded “9 bushells of meale or of Iniian 
corne” or nine pounds of beaver for the “keepeing” of 
“cattell” according to an agreement with him. 

At the same time Sir Richard Saltonstall, a mcm- 
ber of the court, was fined “4 bushells of malte for 
his absence.” 





The original American food control measure s«ms 
to have been adopted at the same session, in the order 
“that noe person inhabitting within the lymitts of ‘his 


Pattent shall either directly or indirectly giue. sell, 
trucke or send away any Indian corn to any Enz jishe 
without the lymitts of this Pattent or to any Indian 
whatsoeuer without licence from the Gouenor & \s- 
sistants.” 

Nov. 9, 1630, Bartholmewe Hill was “adiudge: to 
be whipt for stealeing a loafe of breade.” 

May 3, 1631, it was “ordered that for this y«are 
if the cowes, horses or goates of any mans in «ny 
plantacon (Salem excepted) shall trespasse & | ve 
hurte in the corne of another, that the owner of ‘he 
cattell shall make full satisfaccon,” etc. 

Is this the original American tariff regulation 0” 
grain, etc? “It is ordered [June 14, 1631] that noc 
person whatsoeuer shall buy corne or any other })'0 
vision or merchantable comodity of any shipp or barke 
that comes into this bay without leue of the Governor 
or some other of the Assistants.” 

Sept. 27, 1631, Josias Plastowe “for stealeing 4 
basketts of corne from the Indians” was ordered to 
“return them 8 basketts,” to be fined £5, and to be 

(Continued on page 461.) 
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THE MILLER AND THE FARMER 

T IS a curious manifestation of the ways of politics 

that emphasis should always be given to the fiction 
that there is antagonism between the miller and the 
farmer. Political spellbinders, farm publications of a 
certain type and chieftains of farmer-saving organi- 
zations have so constantly kept the idea to the fore 
that for many of them it has become their principal 
stock in trade. Their theory, if it may be dignified 
by being so called, seems to be based on the idea that, 
since the miller buys the farmer’s wheat, he must have 
an ambition to rob him. 

In an address several years ago, Mr. L. E. Moses 
elaborated the thought that milling is essentially no 
more than a branch of farming; that the close relation- 
ship |!etween wheat production and the simple process 
of converting wheat into flour makes milling more of 
an agricultural than an industrial pursuit. While this 
is, perhaps, carrying the relationship rather further 
than most millers will concede, it is true that milling 
is nol, as a converting agency, so far removed from its 
raw material bases as most great manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

Nearly all millers are necessarily in close touch with 
wheat production. In numbers, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of flour mills secure their supplies directly from 
the grower, and the two are thus brought into intimate 
and daily personal contact. Even the mills comprising 
the larger units located at terminals are as directly 
concerned with problems of production, supplies and 
prices as are the growers themselves. It is in evi- 
dence of this that nearly all sound movements for 
improvement in wheat growing methods, seed supply 
and similar activities have their beginning with trade 
associations and group or individual activities of 
millers. 

Even in the matter of the price paid to the grower 
for his wheat, the miller usually has a considerable 
measure of common cause with the farmer. The price 
of wheat as gauged by the miller is, subject to influ- 
ences of terminal markets, based on what he can get 
for his flour. It is fundamental and temperamental 
among millers that, when the flour market is good and 
the price satisfactory, they will immediately reflect the 
situation in the price they pay for wheat. Apparently 
it is a milling tradition to take satisfaction from being 
able to “pay the top of the market.” A mill in a town 
always creates a better and higher market for the 
farmer’s wheat. 

Where, then, does the silly fiction arise that the 
interests of farmer and miller are opposed? Nowhere, 
of course, but in the minds of those who for selfish 
purpose would create class consciousness and whose 
interests are best served by preaching the gospel of 
discontent. Their false charges would be merely stupid 
were they not so mischievous. The interests of wheat 
grower and wheat miller are in most ways identical, 
the one to produce the grain, the other to convert it 
into flour and find the market. Neither is independent, 
and rarely is there any real conflict of interest. 


GOOD NEWS 

(FICIAL figures from the Department of Com- 
merce covering wheat flour exports in September 
give the month’s total as 1,462,000 barrels. This is 
nearly double the quantity of flour exported in July, 
and sixty per cent more than the flour exports in 
August. It will be at least four weeks before the 
October figure is available, but reports from the trade 
indicate that it will be not less than 1,650,000 barrels, 

and very possibly more. 
As compared with previous years, this September’s 
export total is thoroughly satisfactory. The average 
for the month during the past ten years hp been 
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1,216,000 barrels, and it should be noted that this in- 
cludes the entire period when flour exports were arti- 
ficially expanded far beyond their normal volume by 
war-time conditions. A gain of a quarter of a million 
barrels over the average for the month is quite suffi- 
cient proof that the flour export trade is in a reason- 
ably flourishing condition. 

Another point to be noted in the Department of 
Commerce report is that the average price per barrel 
of export flour during September was $6.13, the 
highest point reached in more than two years. While 
this is, of course, wholly accounted for by the corre- 
spondingly increased price of wheat, it shows that for- 
eign buyers are no longer kept out of the market by 
advancing costs. 

Present indications are that the volume of export 
flour business will continue steadily to the end of the 
calendar year, and that the total will show a material 
gain over the figures for both 1923 and 1922. The 
sharp decline after 1919 led many people to declare 
that the export flour trade was doomed, but recent 
experience shows that it never pays to despair of a 
patient’s life until he is thoroughly dead. 





THE CANDIDATE AND THE TRUTH 

EVERAL years ago, a party of millers had occasion 

to appear at Washington in opposition to a pro- 
posal to reconstruct the tariff schedule so that, for the 
benefit of the farmer, wheat would be subject to duty, 
while, for the benefit of the consumer, flour would be 
untaxed. The scheme had the ardent support of a 
number of members of the Senate committee engaged 
in the public hearings being held to consider the bill. 

In the course of the discussion of the matter, one 
miller was asked by a senator with what company he 
was connected. Upon the miller’s identifying himself, 
the senator said, “Oh, yes, I know about you; you 
represent the millers’ trust.” “No,” insisted the miller, 
“I represent only our own company; there is no millers’ 
trust.” “That’s not true,” was the reply, “I know all 
about it, there is a millers’ trust, and we are going 
after you.” 

The incident of long ago is of no particular present 
interest aside from the fact that the senator who knew 
all about it is a candidate for president of the United 
States, and is apparently about to harvest several mil- 
lion votes for that high office on this and other equally 
false statements. His references to the millers’ trust 
are today made in the course of his speeches, although 
he, of course, knows now, as he knew years ago, that 
no such thing exists. 


FIELD DAY FOR THE BLOCS 

HE bloc type of legislator had his big moment 

last week in the publication in newspapers through- 
out the country of long lists showing, so far as income 
tax payments reveal them, the private income of thou- 
sands of individuals. The paragraph of the law pro- 
viding for such publicity was the price the country 
had to pay for securing such part of the tax reduction 
as Congress was willing to permit on the recommenda- 
tion of the President and Secretary Mellon. 

If any useful purpose whatever was served by this 
shameful publicity of facts which any reasonable con- 
struction of individual rights accords a citizen the 
privilege of keeping to himself, it lay in the circum- 
stance that the lists as printed fully sustained the 
position taken by the Secretary of the Treasury in his 
insistence upon applying reasonable rates of taxation 
to larger incomes. Throughout the lists are scores of 
cases wherein the taxpayer has avoided penalization by 
hiding his fortune in tax free securities. On the other 
hand, in every city, there appear hundreds of names of 
men who pay a relatively heavier tax although their 
income is currently derived in large measure from 
their own efforts. 

The fact that the lists clearly show this is not, 
however, any justification for their publication. All 
of it was known before, quite as well to the “bloc” 
politicians seeking political advantage as to the officials 
of the Treasury. The publication is merely a part of 
the price the country has to pay for a political cam- 
paign, the price exacted by the demagogues in the 
hope and expectation of adding to the forces of dis- 
content and thereby advancing their own interests. 
Unless next week’s election proves that the country 
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has quite lost its reason, it is to be confidently antici- 
pated that the infamous provision of law for publi- 
cation of tax returns will be promptly repealed. 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES 

EWSPAPER stories and market bulletins lay 

great emphasis on the shortage of the cereal crops 
in Europe as accounting for the sudden increase in 
export sales from America. This is true, but it is only 
the less important part of the truth. What really 
counts most is the fact that Europe can now meet a 
shortage, not as in 1919, 1920 and 1922, by impoverish- 
ing its ration, but by purchasing from abroad what- 
ever it needs to maintain the standard of nourishment. 

Statistically at any rate, Europe is no worse off 
in the matter of cereal production than it was in at 
least three out of the five preceding years. In those 
years, however, it could not afford to buy even as 
much as its people actually needed; the so-called re- 
quirements had to be scaled down, not because of any 
lack of exportable cereals elsewhere, but because there 
was no way of paying for them. 

The European countries are buying heavily today 
because they can afford to do so. This is a matter, not 
primarily of exchange values, but rather of confidence 
in the future. Nations which, two years ago, saw little 
ahead except chaos are now looking forward with cour- 
age and hope; they may still be very far from seeing 
just how their affairs are to be brought into complete 
order, but they feel sure that the thing can and will 
be done. Unquestionably the Dawes plan for the finan- 
cial regeneration of Germany has contributed more 
than any other one influence to this change of spirit, 
but all over Europe it is evident that a new optimism 
is fast replacing the despondency left by the ruthless 
destructiveness of the war. 

For the future of America’s export trade this fact 
is infinitely more important than the passing phenom- 
enon of a crop shortage. Europe’s crops were de- 
ficient in 1922, even more than they are this year, but 
none the less the exports of cereals and cereal prod- 
ucts from the United States decreased alarmingly. 
Europe was sorely in need, but could not buy. Today 
a similar need is being met by purchases which already 
have increased the American wheat price fifty per cent. 
Another crop year may bring Europe larger cereal sup- 
plies, but the power to buy is in the long run the thing 
which creates and maintains markets. 


SALARY AND EXPENSES 

ROM mill to mill wanders a considerable army of 

flour salesmen seeking positions on the basis of 
“salary and expenses.” Many of these applicants have 
had long and varied experience in flour selling; indeed 
the variety of their careers is often more conspicuous 
than their success. Their standing with buyers is so 
solidly established, and their connections are so wide, 
that they would not consider employment on a com- 
mission basis; they are good men, and they know it, 
and they want their employers to show substantial 
recognition of the fact by putting them to work at 
once with comfortable salaries and elastic expense ac- 
counts. 

How much money the milling industry annually 
contributes to charity by giving heed to “salary and 
expenses” gentlemen has never been computed, but the 
sum must be highly creditable to the generosity of 
millowners as a class. The applicant for a salesman’s 
position who is so insistent on his ability to make good 
that he refuses to consider working on a commission 
basis is, in effect, asking the miller to believe what 
apparently he does not believe himself; he claims that 
he can sell flour, but he wants the mill to put up the 
bet on his efficiency, preferring not to back it finan- 
cially himself. 

The “salary and expenses” basis for salesmen is 
properly a reward for proved ability, a thing to be 
earned, not demanded in advance. Its stability is the 
prize for demonstrated good salesmanship. Until the 
applicant has shown that he can sell flour, he has ‘no 
right to expect the mill to take a chance which he 
refuses to take himself. As for the miller, there are 
many more amusing ways of throwing money away 
than in subsidizing experiments in the sales depart- 
ment. A good game of poker, for instance, at least 
provides reasonable excitement as an offset to the 
probable losses. 














































The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Oct. 20 Oct. 21 

Oct. 25 Oct. 18 1923 1922 
. . 252,289 226,525 299,935 422,785 


Minneapolis 
St. Paw) ..cscee 9,163 9,270 17,875 
Duluth-Superior 21,420 25,840 27,350 
Milwaukee ..... 6,000 5,000 4,500 


15,210 
22,850 


10,000 





TUOREE i005 0 288,872 266,635 349,660 470,845 
Outside mills*..233,783 245,068 234,559 250,603 
,703 584,219 721,448 
3,200 46,000 36,600 
800 49,700 44,200 
Buffalo ..... ,450 122,150 143,070 
Chicago ....... 31,000 38,000 32,000 31,000 
Kansas City....129,821 ,015 113,760 


Ag’gate sprg..5 
tp MAD Sscees 
i ee ccaee % 












Kansas Cityt...464,757 5,580 377,905 
Ae 24,399 5, ,340 21,370 
St. Joseph .... 44,642 48,383 48,580 41,120 
SEE. ccccccnce 24,563 26,572 20,080 21,460 
WICKER ccccess 57, 40,775 654,635 
TOlOde .ccccess 45,3 42,200 36,100 
. 112,6 85,980 88,485 
Indianapolis co 8 10,375 12,945 
PENEEEO?™ cece sexes On 2 150,855 122,945 
Portland, Oreg. 34,47 : 56,015 34,060 
a rrr 33 44,595 42,200 
Tacoma ....... 21,890 25,250 64,625 38,830 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Oct. 20 Oct. 21 


Oct. 25 Oct. 18 1923 1922 

Minneapolis ...... 45 40 53 75 
iy MAE weecccacee 42 42 74 65 
Duluth-Superior .. 58 70 74 62 
Milwaukee ........ 50 42 38 63 
Outside mills* .... 68 64 63 68 
Average spring.. 54 50 58 72 
is SOU ccccvceee 52 91 72 
St. Louist 59 56 64 57 
Buffalo .... 88 85 73 86 
Chicago .. 066 95 80 77 
Kansas City ...... 87 87 80 86 
Kansas Cityt . . 83 4 73 77 
SD as sccuvecss BO 93 92 113 
St. Joseph oe . 04 102 102 86 
Salina .... . 53 58 43 63 
Wichita , . $7 90 63 84 
ee . 94 8&9 88 75 
Tolc dof . 74 79 72 61 
Indianapolis -an 60 52 64 
PNW OEEET™ .nienee 68 83 74 66 
Vortiand, Oregon 55 57 90 59 
Seattle ...... ce OO 64 84 80 
oo eee 38 44 96 68 
BOGE ceseuctvces 73 75 77 75 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and. Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph, 

flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


ATTENTION ATTRACTED BY 
BIG MACHINERY MERGER 


Much interest has been aroused by the 
recent merger of the two largest firms in 
the world engaged in the manufacture 
of grain cleaning machinery. The firms 
are the S. Howes Co, and the Invincible 
Grain Cleaning Machinery Co., which 
occupy contiguous plots of land at Silver 
Creek, N. Y. The merger takes the form 
of a purchase by the Howes company 
of the entire capital stock, plant and 
good-will of the Invincible company. 

A. C. Barbeau, president of the con- 
cern, said that the Invincible had not 
been purchased merely to shut it down, 
as both plants would be kept in active 
operation, but as somewhat separate en- 
tities. The Invincible plant will be used 
for the manufacture of canning machin- 
ery, while the Howes plant will continue 
to manufacture the same lines of grain 
cleaning machinery as formerly, 

The S. Howes Co. dates back to 1856, 
when it was organized by the man whose 
name it bears. From that time until 
the present it has been continuously en- 
gaged in the production of grain cleaning 
machinery, which it sells in all parts of 
the world. 

The officers of the united companies 
will be A. C. Barbeau, president; M. L. 
Barbeau, vice president; V. E. Miller, 
secretary; G. C. Settzo, treasurer. To- 
gether with G. C, Holmes they constitute 
the board of directors. 








FLOUR FOR PANAMA RAILWAY 
Sealed proposals are invited for fur- 
nishing to the Panama Rail Road Co. 
1,300 sacks hard wheat flour for ship- 
ment from the mill in time to connect 
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with a New York sailing of Nov. 25 or 
a New Orleans sailing of Nov. 26, 1924. 
Bids will be received until 2 p.m., Mon- 
day, Nov. 3, 1924, at the office of the 
commissary purchasing agent, Panama 
Rail Road Co., 24 State Street, New 
York City, at which time they will be 
opened and read in public. Telegraphic 
bids will also be considered. 





RECEIVER FOR CALIFORNIA 
BAKING COMPANY ASKED 


Los Ancetes, Car.—A _ receiver has 
been asked for the Bradford Baking Co., 
one of the oldest and largest concerns 
on the Pacific Coast, by the Max Oscher 
Co., Inc., of New York, a minority stock- 
holder. 





KANSAS MARKETING EXPERT 
GAZES INTO THE CRYSTAL 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—According to Pro- 
fessor R. M. Green, marketin authority 
of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan, the most frequent ten- 
dency in the wheat market from October 
to November is downward, while in No- 
vember and December it has an even 
chance to advance. 

In the case of No. 2 hard wheat at 
Kansas City, the downward tendency in 
the fall has shown itself 21 times in 31 
years, Professor Green says. In the case 
of average farm prices for the United 
States, the downward tendency has 





shown itself nine times in the past 16 
years. 

“The price tendency of No, 2 hard 
wheat at Kansas City from November 
to December has been upward about one 
half the time,” Professor Green says. 
“In 31 years the price of No. 2 hard 
at Kansas City in December has aver- 
aged higher than the November price 
13 times. The average price has shown 
the same tendency nine times in the 16 
years since 1908.” 

Harvey E. Yanms. 





OKLAHOMA BREAD PROFITS 
SMALL, BAKERS DECLARE 


Oxtanoma City, Oxta.—Bakery bread 
prices in the Southwest cannot much 
longer be maintained at the level prevail- 
ing before recent advances in the price 
of flour, say some of the leading bakers 
who have expressed themselves. But for 
the fact that many bakers in August 
bought enough flour to last then until 
Jan. 1, they would have increased the 
— of bread before this. Stocks were 
ought in August tor about $5.45 bbl. 
The same flour was quoted the middle 
of October at $8.50. 





FIRE DESTROYS CANADIAN MILL 
Toronto, Ont., Oct. 28.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The cereal mill of the Rob Roy 
Mills, Ltd., Durham, burned Oct. 26, 
with a loss of $75,000; insured. 
. A. H. Battey. 
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| 77g. aE 
4sATEST European Prices! 
crre LAL bh 'h 66'S A666 hk hh 66K 6 686 Tvs) 

Lonvow, Enc., Oct. 28.—(Special Ca. 
ble)—In spite of higher wheat warkets. 
flour is dull, owing to overbought condi. 
tions. Canadian mills offer top patents 
at 50@51s ($7.88@8.03 bbl), c.i.f., anq 
exports at 48s ($7.56 bbl), but ; 


» busi- 
ness has resulted. Kansas patents are 
dearer at 47s 3d@47s 9d ($7.11@7,59 


bbl), and Minnesota exports are {7s 6q 
($7.48 bbl), but demand is practically 
nil. Australian shippers want {is 6 
($7.48 bbl), while resellers are . fering 
45s 6d ($7.17 bbl), cif. Hom milled 
straight run is lower at equal to 13s 6d 
($7.17 bbl), c.i.f. 
C. F. G. Rarxes, 


GRAIN FUTURES 





Closing prices of grain futures at aiding 
option markets, in cents per bu: 
WHEAT 

Chicago Minn: apolis 
Oct. Dec. May Dec May 
eee 147% 151% 144 149 
TNs &9:6:6% 144% 149% 141% 146% 
See 141% 146% 137% 143 
C—O 141% 146% 137% 142% 
ae 144% 149% 140% 15% 
| NR 142% 147% 139 5% 14% 

Kansas City St. Levis 
Oct. ec. May Dec. May 
eer 138% 143 145 5% 194 
Dlc-csaae 135% 140 143% 17% 
See 132 137% 140 15% 
Sree 132 137% 140 15\4 
. eae 134% 140% 142% 17% 
Se 133% 138% 140% 164 

Winnipeg Duluth «rum 
Oct Oct. Dec. Oct. Dec. 
eer 160 152% 150 14% 
Beesccce 157% 149% 147% 12% 
| ee 153% 146% 143% 8 
25 151% 145% 1437 7% 
ae 154% 149% . 146% 
eee 151% 147% 145% 

CORN 

Chicago Kans: ‘ity 
Oct. Dec. May Dec. May 
eer 107% 109% 99% 2% 
BB. ccvee 105% 108% 97% hy 
BSsecees 101% 104% 9412 47 
BPsérese See 105% 94 %% 

Peer 103% 106% 95% 191% 
28...... 104% 107% 95% 9% 
OATS 

Chicago Minne: polis 
Oct ec. May Dec. May 
BB. cces 52% 56% 47% 51% 
Becceses 51% 56 46% 51 
ee 48 % 53 43% 48 
Bovceves 48% 53 44% 48% 
Be ecsses 49% 54% 45% 49% 
ee 49% 54% 45% 49% 

RYE 

Chicago Minne) polis 
Oct Dec May Dec. May 
22 130% 131% 120% 23% 
BBvccece 130% 131% 119% 228 
Sar 125% 126% 115% 8% 
Dersanee 122% 124 112% 15% 
ee 125% 127% 115% 8% 
28...... 124% 126 114% $1 

FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 

Oct. Oct. Dec, Oct. Dec 
Sere 243% 245 248% * 
. Sree 242% 244% 247 13% 
, eee 237% 236 241% 
ae 236 235 239 
Bsccsve 237 237% 239% 6% 
BB. cvcee 237 239% 241% 10 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat { res, 
per cwt of 112 lbs: 


Dec. ) h 
Oct. BB oc. ccivosccoves 12s 6%d 1 I 
Oct. 38 .....-ceccsevee 12s 4%d 1 sd 
Oot, B4 2... cccccccvcses 12s 4%d 1 14d 
Oct. BB wcseccccvcccces 12s 2d 12 a 
pane | SECRETE 12s 5%d 1 ‘ed 
Oot, BB .ncecevcccveces 12s 5%d 1 sd 





CREAM MEAL PRICES 
IN LEADING MARK! TS 


Prevailing prices for cream corn 

per barrel, in car lots, basis 100’s, tv © \- 
rious rate basing points on Oct. 28 “:re 
as follows: Cairo, IIl., $5.10; St. I. 
$5.05; Memphis, Tenn., $5.25; Little hi: 
Ark., $5.35; Louisiana (group 0! 
$5.55; New Orleans, $5.60; Kansas Ci 
$4.90. 


NEW WOLF COMPANY MANAGER 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Charles D. Ne 
milling engineer, has been appointed te 
porary manager of the Kansas City 0! 
fice of the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa 
manufacturers of milling machinery, ™ 
placing James L. Tipton, who resign 
Oct. 1. Until it has been definitely <: 
cided whether or not to continue t! 
Kansas City office of the Wolf Co., Mr 
Neal will be in charge. 
Harvey E. YANT!s. 
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“aaa 


ICES} 


cial Ca- 


irkets, : 
it condi- excellent weather that has prevailed dur- s Commission, the Supreme Court of the 
fake ing the past six weeks since harvest, the _ The flour market is quiet so far as large orders, particularly for deferred United States evtie refused to review 
, and heaviest movement is already on, being delivery, are concerned, but buying for current needs continues in fairly satis- a decision of the lower court to that 
no busj- from two to four weeks earlier than factory volume. Neither jobbers nor bakers seem to have large supplies on effect. 
: gsual. hand, and while they show no wish to buy heavily on the chance of an advancing The Federal Trade Commission issued 
117,39 “As crops go,” writes Frank H. Blod- wheat market, they are keeping up a steady flow of rather small orders. Busi- a desist order against the biscuit com- 
lis 6 of Janesville, Wis., “buckwheat is ness is dull so far as any exciting feature is concerned, and yet most millers any to “cease from discriminating in 
d tt, 2 P doi ® “ pany g 
tically inconsiderable in size. Therefore, the admit that they are doing a reasonably satisfactory amount of selling from week price between purchasers operating sep- 
s 6d eriod of heavy marketing is always to week. Prices show a considerable range, as is always the case with a sharply arate units or retail grocery stores of 
lering short, and followed by light receipts the fluctuating wheat _market, but are averaging about the same as a week ago. chain systems and purchasers operating 
milled balance of the season. During this peak The higher quotations reported are generally unchanged, but sales have recently independent retail stores of similar kind 
458 6d movement prices usually touch bottom been made at 10@20c bbl under last week’s low limits. Millfeed is very dull and and character purchasing similar quan- 
for the crop, with an advancing ten- rather weak, with the spread between bran and middlings even wider than it tities of respondent’s products, where 
KES, dency thereafter. The course of other was. Export business with Europe keeps up well, and is doing much to main- such discrimination is not made on ac- 
cereal prices affects buckwheat values tain a satisfactory rate of operation for many of the mills. count of difference in the trade on qual- 
to a certain extent during the first six FLOUR PRODUCTION STEADY ity of the commodity sold, or for a due 
ding months of the crop year, but ordinarily FI oducti ti t a fairl tisfact t . tl allowance in the difference in cost of 
during the last half stocks become so de- , roel pF his a8 Ces & § ey a ae ne Pacif, Coast’ ot rar selling or transportation, or in good faith 
pleted that the price course is absolutely better than at this same time a year ago, except on the Pacific Coast, where the to meet competition in same or different 
capolis + dependent of all other values. mills last fall were running nearly at maximum capacity on oriental business. couamanities.” 
May indepen For the week of Oct. 19-25, the spring wheat mills reported production represent- ws Pare : 
149 “As in wheat flour, so in buckwheat, con Bt t of : it 4 Pp F 4 int A i? f th ar A further prohibition issued by the 
ney the consumer dictates the measure of Ou h _— veh SS ae y» bal, ceed t Leet i on ° 99" hoes rt = * — commission forbade the biscuit concern 
ati uality, but the principal element that he anemia nesttens Bere VE eS a cae 2 Te Pisne, ane giving to chain store systems a discount 
142% ee? : : : the Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft winter wheat mills 74 per cent, a loss of 5 : 
15% requires in buckwheat is entirely differ- ner Baffelo’s Sour cuteut aelned 8 pelnts, to 68 per cant Th ills of th on the gross purchases of all the separate 
14% ent from that which governs his judg- Be Le ‘ ai . tet be A t oe _ t fs th "s. oe Sh “ ills units or retail stores of such systems if 
iis ment in wheat flour. In buckwheat the ~ ie ae oe po Se a 2 ee the same discounts were not allowed to 
May A . “i continue to produce about 80 per cent of their capacity. The north Pacific pe sie : “gl : 
aa predominant factor in measuring qual- Goamk wits Gattinel © in te On en Git associations or combinations of inde- 
7% ity is flavor, and every other factor must —— a Se pa oe pendent grocers. 
i be subordinated or accommodated to HEAVY GRAIN MOVEMENT The decision is important, because it 
re this main requirement of the consumer. The week’s outstanding feature has been the enormous grain movement to is the second time within the year that’ 
16% To incorporate the maximum of flavor terminals, resulting in a second temporary embargo at Duluth, where the eleva- the high court has upset the action of 
rum in the product necessitates making a very tors weee unloading cars at the rate of 1,400 daily. Kansas City likewise re- the commission. Some months ago it 
Dec, dark flour, for the darker portions of the orts danger of congestion, although so far the elevators, with the aid of heavy held that the commission had no power 
bh buckwheat meal possess in the highest me pA caee_2er Brea, Hon shin tm talon done of receipts Huge quantities of ale to go on “fishing expeditions” in the of- 
Sig degree the flavor of the buckwheat. are hele received at Buffalo, receipts for the week of Oct. 19-25 alone aie fice files of corporations and business 
Hh “These straight dark buckwheat flours more than 13,000,000 bus, of which 9,343,241 were wheat. . 4 » The Association ee ee specifying 
possessing the maximum of flavor are of Feed Control Officials held its annual meeting last week, and adopted as = owecell CH 
always high in ash, protein and fat con- permanent the tentative standards for red dog and wheat low grade flour issued aaa Sn SER 
ity tent. To be marketed in a sound condi- last year. The standard for gray shorts, with a maximum fiber content of 5.5 OCEAN RATES 
May tion, extensive investigations have proved per cent, was after much discussion continued for another year, and that for ies: duchies tai; ani ‘Sethe, “deities tina 
n that the combined fat and moisture vet brown shorts was likewise continued for a year, but with the maximum fiber all subject to confirmation, aa quoted Sos 
oy of — —— _ not w= content raised from 6.5 to 7.5 per cent. day, Oct. 28, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
§ per cent. is year the moisture = From 
content alone of the new buckwheat is Phila-Hamp- 
running from 16 to 21 per cent, so that ee te + tet eS ee ae 
the kiln drying process is being called for the season are concerned. Traders he said 130,000 acres were seeded this Aberdeen ..., 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
volis upon to evaporate excess moisture run- feel that the present decline is but a tem- season, which will be ready for cutting Amsterdam .. 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
May ning from 3 to 8 per cent. The actual porary reflection of the new crop situa- in 1925. He forecast the 1925 crop as fpijwerP ---- 32.00 22.00 22.00 22.90 2200 
51% loss in weight due to this evaporation, tion, and they look for a stiffer market over 400,000 acres. Bremen ..... 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
48 added to the cost of operating the dry- later. Silver hull was quoted, Oct. 25, The figures were presented in an ad- Bristol ...... 22.00 .... «+... 22.00 © .... 
453 ers, constitutes an expensive but abso- at $2.10@2.25, and Japanese $2.35@2.50, dress in which Professor Graber said a. tteees ot sete tees pe 
aa lutely necessary charge in the produc- jin 100-Ib sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- the future of the Wisconsin cattle raiser Christiania |. 22/00.27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
. tion of buckwheat flour—a charge that is waukee. and dairy farmer will be determined by Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
nee i i * i iti j Cc enhagen .. 26.0 . 26. 5 
it not necessary in the production of ordi Sr. Lovis.—Buckwheat sold on track, his recognition of the necessity for turn- copeamagen .. 36.60 36.00 $6.08 36.098 36.00 
May nary breadstuffs. Oct. 25, at $2.55 cwt.- ing from eq! _ value hays to those = puniin 22222: 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 
nly "111¢CAGO.—N ¢ : . containing a high percentage of proteins Dundee ...... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 si 
‘ Poy t "OS P ihanaee on ~~ PrrTsBURGH, Pa. — Mills 7 eastern such as titalfae ° . Glasgow ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
4 ct, 29 at $2.50@2.60 cwt, 1€ Ge- Pennsylvania, largely in Columbia Coun- ‘ : oo Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 .... 
; mand for buckwheat flour from the con- ty, have begun their annual buckwheat L. E. Meyer. Gothenburg .. 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 
%, suming trade is rather quiet, attributed . d > ight ad Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 ea 
1, in the main te the ware. open weather grist and are running night an ay WHEAT SEEDING IN MONTAN Hamburg .... 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Biss > SS The season is a short one, and for about DING IN MONTANA Bordeaux .... 27.50 ....-27.50 27.50... 
prey iiling. However, a considerable three weeks much more _ buckwheat Great Fatts, Mont.—Early seeded fall BENOT . saest00 27.50 .... 27.60 27.60 
‘Dee Crag Speen boment by tage dis” reaches the mills than can be handled. wheat is, showing quite green in the  Heisingtors.. 30.00 30.00 30.00 20.00 90.00 
% » who repack under their OWN ‘The Pennsylvania crop is grown princi- fields, and in some of the sections where Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00... 
3 brands into packages. Medium white ll g land. Th time winter wheat gets most attention it is Hull ......... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 
buckwt pally on waste land. ere was a tim , w , l ceith os a6 : 
Poppies apo was a poe 25, at = when hulls, for use as chicken feed, were claimed the present crop is starting as ES $1.08 aoe: 31.00 $1.68 aes 
-15 ewt, in cottons, car lots, Chicago. obtained free of charge by farmers, but promising as any crop in the history of [London ..:... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
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Ordinarily the peak movement of the 
buckwheat crop occurs in November. 
This year, however, as a result of the 


Mixneapouis.—Prices this week were 
inclined to be easier on account of fairly 
liberal receipts. Demand is quiet to fair. 
Quotations: Japanese, $2.20; silver hull, 
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the mills now use most of the hulls for 
fuel. 





WISCONSIN’S BIG ALFALFA CROP 





the state. Without question, the winter 
wheat seeded this fall has been put into 
the ground better than any within the 
past five years. 

Joun A. Curry. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT CO.’S 
SALES POLICY IS UPHELD 


Wasnincton, D. C.—The National 
Biscuit Co. is free to continue its sales 
policy of graded discounts without fur- 
ther molestation fro:n the Federal Trade 








Londonderry.. 22.00 .... 22.00 .... er 
Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
POOUPORBUID 260 BEswe s6e0e seve #02 ees 
Rotterdam .. 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
GUUNGEOe osc GRIBO cece cece eee eeee 
Southampton,. 22.00 


2.10; mixed, $2.10@2.15; sacked and Mitwavkee, Wis.— The largest alfalfa ities 

h 2.193 ; , ; Danzig ...... 28.00 .... 2... 30.00 

bulkhead, 5@10c less. crop in the history of Wisconsin has been Pireus ieee 32.50 ste. Sea 
Stettin ...... 30.00 


MitwauKee.—Buckwheat prices have 
eased off, but hardly to the extent of 
some predictions made a short time ago 
when the large yield and excellent quality 
of the northwestern crop of 1924 became 
known as a market factor. The reduction 
in bids on the part of large buyers has 
affected the movement to some degree, 
but enough is coming to keep grinders 
well supplied so far as their early needs 


grown this year, according to L. F. 
Graber, professor of agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who is considered 
America’s foremost authority on alfalfa 
raising, and is popularly known as the 
“Alfalfa King.” 

Wisconsin’s 1924 production of alfalfa 
was predicted by Professor Graber in 
terms of 267,000 acres, or approximately 
112,000 more than in 1923. In addition, 


PIE COMPANY TO BUILD 

InpIANAPOLIS, INpD.—The Butter Crust 
Pie Co., 2146 Madison Avenue, Indian- 
apolis, has bought the corner acre of 
what is known as the Kempe place, Nor- 
man Street and Madison Avenue, and 
plans immediate erection of a new plant 
on the site, 71x154, of skeleton type brick 
and tile construction. 

Curis O. ALBION. 





The use of baking powder is confined 
chiefly to bakeries and pastry shops, and 
is hardly used at all in the homes of 
Russian Poland. In Galicia and Poz- 
nania, however, some of this commodity 
is used in the household, according to a 
report to the Department of Commerce 
from Consul L. H. Gourley. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 28. Unless otherwise noted, per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 
quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 

Spring CEE pi cdeccesccesteategcesdes $7.70@ 8.20 $8.00@ 8.65 $....@.... $7.95@ 8.35 $8.00@ 8.50 $7.90@ 8.15 $8.75@ 9.25 $8.75@ 9.15 $8.25@ 8.50 $7.50@ 8.50 

Spring standard MOTOR 2c cccccccccossccsece 7.30@ 7.90 7.95@ 8.25 rer ee 7.55@ 7.95 7.50@ 8.00 7.40@ 7.65 8.00@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.80 8.00@ 8.25 cance 6006 

OCU Ge I, CA bn Sie wiscecdcesadse canes 6.50@ 6.90 6.50@ 6.75 ceed ones 6.45@ 6.95 6.75@ 7.25 ee Pe 7.00@ 7.75 7.10@ 7.75 oe @Paves re 

Hard winter short POCOME 2. cccccsvsccrcces 7.05@ 7.65 Pe 7.15@ 7.80. 7.25@ 7.70 7.50@ 8.00 7.65@ 7.90 8.00@ 8.25 7.50@ 8.10 7.75@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 

Hard winter BEUERc ccc ccc ccevseccogeecece 6.70@ 7.15 coor 6.20@ 6.80 6.65@ 7.056 7.00@ 7.50 7.15@ 7.40 7.25@ 7.75 @.... 7.50@ 7.75 wer, Jerre 

T Hard winter first clear ............--.0-ee0- 6.00@ 6.65 co@oe 5.75@ 6.15 5.95@ 6.45 6.25@ 7.00 cece ees: er PT ee rr, Site 060 sO Bev5e 

4 Soft winter short MOTOR 0 cc ccc sccccsccececs 7.20@ 7.70 coceoe cous 7.45@ 7.95 eri, Sere 7.25@ 7.50 TT. LTTE 7.50@ 8.00 7.50@ 7.75 8.75@ 9.15 

i Soft EE bc deescbck epe¥ed ¥ewees 6.60@ 7.00 re soe 6.75@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.25 *6.50@ 6.75 *7.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.50 7.50@ 7.85 

re BOlt WEP ED 0.5, bcicdccsccevcesoses 5.40@ 5.90 gat gine vate ee 5.95@ 6.45 ye ie eRe ees a Pee 6.50@ 6.00 a ee 6.00@ 6.50 

¢ PO chs doc ccwere te teepseenes 6.60@ 6.95 6.40@ 6.50 ot@ee oo Beoee 7.00@ 8.00 7.10@ 7.35 7.15@ 7.40 7.25@ 7.50 rer. ST te oe ec cond 

le PPO SE 6 obo c aves saaeersncs hove 6.35@ 6.75 5.40@ 5.50 oes o Oe. coco @oves 5.60@ 5.85 9008@ ccce 7.00@ 7.20 SS ee wel vee 

i Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 

Ir Seattle ......... $8.20@8.60 (49's) $6.50@6.70 (49's) $6.70@7.00 (49's) ' ar Pre $8.35 @ 8.75 $7.40@7.70 
San Francisco... ....@8.70 cae ue * soc 6a cone 7.75 @7.95 8.55@ 9.30 8.20@8.80 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
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MEETING OF FEED CONTROL OFFICIALS 
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Twenty-Two States Represented at Sixteenth Annual Gathering in Washing- 


ton — Action Taken Upon Various Definitions and Standards— 
Fiber Content of Gray Shorts Brings Much Argument 


Wasuincton, D. C.— Twenty-two 
states were represented by accredited 
feed control officials at the sixteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Association of Feed 
Control Officials, held at Washington, D. 
C., Oct. 23-24. This fact gives ample evi- 
dence of the growing importance of the 
organization and shows that its work is 
being recognized all over the country. 
The total attendance was about 75, and 
there was a fair representation of feed 
manufacturers. 

The members were welcomed by Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, of Washington, and 
the response to the welcome was made 
by J. C. Mohler, secretary state board of 
agriculture, Topeka, Kansas. 

President H. A. Halvorson, of St. 
Paul, Minn., in his annual address, dealt 
with conditions as they existed during 
the past year, and concluded by saying: 
“We hear much in these days about serv- 
ice. Clubs and organizations, worldwide, 
have for their motto ‘Service.” There is 
no work more clearly that of service 
than ours; the whole inspection organiza- 
tion is designed to render service, pri- 
marily to the agricultural interests and 
secondarily to the fairminded dealers 
and manufacturers of the country.” 

J. O. Halverson, feed and nutrition 
chemist, department of agriculture, 
Raleigh, N. C., delivered an address on 
“Minerals in Animal Nutrition.” 

FE. S. Savage, professor of animal hus- 
handry, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
had as his subject “The Open Formula.” 

“The Value of Co-ordinated Work by 
Feed Manufacturers and Feed Control 
Officials” was the title of the address 
delivered by EF. W. Elmore, Oneonta, 
N. Y., president American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

R. W. Chapin, president Chapin & Co., 
Chicago, read a treatise on “The Relative 
Feonomy of Feeding Factory Mixed and 
Ilome Mixed Dairy Rations.” He dis- 
cussed in considerable detail the rela- 
tionship of mixed and home mixed dairy 
rations and the cost of producing milk. 
The paper will be printed in full in a 
forthcoming issue of The Northwestern 
Miller. 

The Friday session was strictly a busi- 
ness meeting. The executive committee 
recommended that the tentative stand- 
ards for ivory nut meal, wheat red dog 
and wheat low grade feed flour be adopt- 
ed. This was unanimously agreed upon 
by the convention. The tentative stand- 
ards for dried buttermilk feed, blood 
meal, meat meal, meat scrap, cracklings, 
digester tankage and evaporated butter- 
milk feed, concentrated buttermilk feed 
and condensed buttermilk feed were con- 
tinued for another year to permit fur- 
ther study, with a recommendation that 
buttermilk feeds be reduced in tolerances 
from 30 to 27 per cent of total solids, 
not less than 2 per cent butter fat and 
not more than .14 per cent ash for each 
percentage of solids. This definition 
does not prohibit the use of a distinctive 
trade name, provided it is followed by 
one of the names given above. 

The report of the committee on min- 
eral mixture feeds was adopted with a 
few minor changes, and referred to the 
committee on uniformity for further con- 
sideration. 

Six tentative definitions were adopted 
for rye products, and those for white 
shorts, wheat mixed feeds and hard 
wheat mixed feeds were made final. 

After considerable discussion the max- 
imum fiber content of brown shorts was 
changed from 6.5 to 7.5, and made ten- 
tative for another year. 

The following tentative standards 
were agreed upon for corn oil cake, corn 
oil meal, corn germ cake and corn germ 
meal: 

Corn oil cake consists of the corn germ 
from which part of the oil has been 
pressed, and is the product obtained in 
the wet milling process of manufacture 
of corn starch, corn sirup and other corn 
products. 

Corn oil meal is ground corn oil cake. 

Corn germ cake consists of corn germ 
with other parts of the corn kernel from 


which part of the oil has been pressed, 


and is the product obtained in the dry 
milling process of manufacture of corn 
meal, corn grits, hominy feed and other 
corn products. 

Corn germ meal is ground corn germ 
cake, 

The tentative standards of 5.5 maxi- 
mum fiber content in gray shorts not 
only occupied the feed control officials’ 
minds, but was also of vital interest to 
millers, and for over an hour both sides 
argued the question, with Professor Har- 
ry Snyder, of Minneapolis, acting as 
spokesman for the millers. Professor 
Snyder illustrated his talk with analyses 





bers, Washington, where present to meet 
their feed connections from the South 
and West. 


L. C. Brown, secretary American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, gave his an- 
nual theatre party on Wednesday eve- 
ning at the Belasco, where the musical 
comedy, “The Steamroller,” was being 
tried out. 


Professor Snyder, of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and O. A. McCrea, 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, went to Buffalo, immediately 
following the adjournment of the meet- 
ing, to visit the companies’ mills at that 
point. 


D. G. Lowell, manager of the feed de- 
partment of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, visited the company’s Wash- 
ington and Baltimore branches while in 
this territory. He reported that Frank 
R. Eaton, Potomac states manager, who 
has been seriously ill for several weeks, 


John W. Cain 
Elected Vice President of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 


made by various state agricultural de- 
partments and commercial laboratories. 

He not only pleaded for a workable 
fiber content, but pointed out the hard- 
ships that the small mills would encoun- 
ter with a lower fiber content. After 
much discussion it was unanimously 
agreed that the tentative standard be 
continued for another year and that the 
wheat feed committee be instructed to 
pursue further investigation of the sub- 
ject by making actual visits to mills to 
get their information. 

Election of officers resulted in the 
unanimous choice of G. L. Bidwell, 
Washington, as president, W. H: Strowd, 
Madison, Wis., vice president, and H. 
H. Hanson, Dover, Del., as the new mem- 
ber on the executive board. A. W. Clark, 
Geneva, N. Y., was again re-elected sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


NOTES 

E. C. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Commission 
Co., St. Louis, continued his journey to 
New York. 

G. W. Ziebold, president Waterloo 
(Ill.) Milling Co., was present as a rep- 
resentative of the Southern Illinois Mill- 
ers’ Association. 

Vernon M. Green and W. Galt Mish, 
of the Green-Mish Co., brokers and job- 


Kansas City 


was able to be around the house for a 
short time each day. 


Feed men seen at the meeting: L. C. 
Newsome, Newsome Feed & Grain Co., 
Minneapolis and Pittsburgh; E. W. EI- 
more, Oneonta (N. Y.) Milling Co; R. 
W. Chapin, Chapin & Co., Chicago; T. 
A. Potter, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; H. 
J. Hannon, Co-operative G. L. F. Ex- 
change, Buffalo; J. C. Fulde, D. A. 
Stickell & Sons, Hagerstown, Md; C. R. 
Staff, Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit; R. 
P. Walden, Corn Products "Refining Co., 
New York; H. G. Atwood, president, 
and E. W. Molnar, sales manager, Amer- 
ican Milling Co., Peoria, Ill. 


J. H. Woorrmee. 





SELECTION OF ELEVATOR SITE 


Burra, N. Y., Oct. 27.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Unofficial announcement has 
been made here that the proposed new 
grain elevator of the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Grain Co., Ltd., to be located 
in Buffalo, will be placed on under water 
property owned by the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad at the southern end of the lake 
front near Tifft Street and the plant of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. The site com- 
prises 12 acres. 

P. D. Fannestock. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT SHOWS 
GOOD MILLING QUALITIES 


Wiynirec, Man.—An interesting re. 
port regarding the milling qualities of 
this season’s crop in western Canada was 
given The Northwestern Miller by J, R. 
Thompson, chemist for the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., at Kenora, Ont., who 
has been in Winnipeg for some 1 mat, 
engaged in the testing of wheat for mj 
ing purposes. This Winnipeg 1: tbo ratory 


has examined about 1,000 samples of ney 
crop wheat, and has tested ee n ri 
protein and moisture. The greatest dam- 


age discovered was a lowering of grade, 
due to frozen and immature wheat. Sam. 
ples examined showed a very lo per- 
centage of damage by rust. 


The weight per measured bushel js 
quite good this year, though mucl) light 
wheat is now coming through from the 
dry areas of the prairie provinces, 
Moisture content is proving higher than 
last year. Protein this year is more 


closely allied with the plump kerne! than 
was true of last year’s crop. The ay- 
erage protein content this year is lower 
in Manitoba, and higher in Saskatc!,ewan 
and Alberta, compared with last veur. 
G. R CK, 





OCEAN VESSEL TAKES FLOUR 
CARGO AT FORT WILLIAM 


DutvuTnH, Minn.—Two small ocean 
boats recently came up the St. Lawrence 
River and have been seeking car voes, 
One was chartered at Fort Willis: to 
take a cargo of flour to Europe. the 
charter being made at 40c ewt. ‘Ihiis is 
7c less than the present lake, rai! and 
ocean rate. The boat taking it is a 
steamer of 1,400 tons. Shipping men are 
citing this as an evidence of wha! can 
be expected when boats can move ui) the 
lakes from the ocean freely on a draft of 
20 feet of water. 


F. G. Cartson. 





JOHN W. CAIN IS ADVANCED 
At a special meeting of directors of 
the Midland Flour Milling Co. last week, 
John W. Cain, sales manager for the 
company since its organization, was 
elected vice president. At the same time 
announcement was made that Mr. Cain 


would sail Nov. 1 on the Homeric for a 
several weeks’ trip calling on the jill’s 
trade in Europe. He will visit the Unit- 


ed Kingdom, Holland, Scandinavia, Ger- 
many, and possibly Finland and Italy, 
returning home late in the year. 

Mr. Cain, who is a son of A. D. (ain, 
a pioneer Kansas miller who started in 
business at Atchison in the early 0's, 
began milling immediately upon com- 
pleting the course in the public sc}iools 
of Atchison, He served his novitiate 
with the Cain Mill Co., Atchison, going 
from there in 1914 to Wellington, Kan- 
sas, as sales manager for the Wellinton 
Milling & Elevator Co. When the \id- 
land mill was built in 1916, he came ‘0 it, 
and has since made an enviable revord 
in the management of sales. Several 
months ago his duties were incre sed 
through the taking over by the Mid!ind 
company of mills at Halstead, Newton 
and Blackwell, previously owned by 
other companies under control of ©. B 
Warkentin, president of the Mid ind 
company. 





FRANCE TO IMPORT BREAD GRAI‘S 

The supply of bread grains in Frince 
is somewhat short of domestic req) re- 
ments, according to cable dispatches ‘ on- 
cerning the French wheat and rye crops 
received by the United States Dep rt- 
ment of Agriculture from the Inte: :a- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Ro ve. 

The wheat crop is officially estim: ‘ed 
at 282,000,000 bus, compared with 2 
000,000, the revised estimate for st 
year, and rye at 40,000,000 bus, compared 
with 37,000,000 in 1928. Domestic wh it 
requirements, including seed, are ¢'!- 
monly estimated at 340,000,000 to 35',- 
000,000 bus. 

Considering the long milling proces-«s 
used and the incorporation of 8 per cet 
substitutes into wheat flour, it is said ‘0 
be likely that imports during the curr: t 
year will be kept at a minimum, *'- 
though short crops in North Africa w'll 
make it necessary for France to draw 
upon other sources to meet the deficit 
in her supply of bread grains. 
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HEAVY GRAIN MOVEMENT RESULTS 
IN SECOND EMBARGO AT DULUTH 





Northwest Regional Advisory Board’s Joint Terminal Grain Committee Re- 
ports Measures Taken to Control Situation—Elevator Capacity 
Taxed— Embargo at Minneapolis Threatened 


DuturH, Minn.—The railroads lead- 
ing into Duluth have again applied an 
embargo on grain shipments to Duluth, 
to continue from midnight, Oct. 27, to 
midnight, Nov. 1. There were at Du- 
luth or in transit thereto 15,011 cars on 
Oct. 25. Total loadings for the Head of 
the Lakes averaged 1,805 cars daily last 
week, and elevators were unloading 1,400 
cars daily. The terminal grain commit- 
tee has reported the situation at Minne- 
apolis getting serious, although only 
5,200 cars were headed there on Oct. 25. 

Elevators during the week ending Oct. 
95 reported loadings into vessels of 13,- 
092,000 bus, and several millions more 
were dropped to vessels Oct. 25 and 26 
after weekly shipments had been report- 
ed. The week ending Nov. 1 will show 
as much and possibly more, from pres- 
ent expectations. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, has dropped back to 2c bu on 
whee!, a decline of 4c. Vessel men re- 
port plenty of tonnage to be had at 
that figure. Chartering is not active, 
although it continues steady. More spir- 
ited selling of grain is needed to in- 
crease tonnage demand. The winter stor- 
age rates have advanced, boats now ask- 
ing 6c bu. 

F. G. Cartson. 


Terminal Committee’s Statement 

The joint terminal grain committee, 
which met in Minneapolis on Oct, 25, 
issued the following statement in con- 
nection with the embargo on grain ship- 
ments to Duluth: 

“Country shippers during the period 
of this embargo should hold their grain 
in their own elevators as much as pos- 
sible, and if cars are loaded for the 
Twin Cities only to avoid a blocked ele- 
vator, it will not be necessary to em- 
bargo the Twin Cities while the embargo 
at the Head of the Lakes is in effect. 
With the co-operation of the country ele- 
vators, the terminal grain committee 
hopes to keep either the Duluth market 
or the Minneapolis market open if it is 
impossible to keep them both open dur- 
ing the balance of the crop moving sea- 
son. 

“In this connection, please remember 
that the Northwest has produced a tre- 
mendous crop this year, and the railroads 
have furnished empty cars to the full ex- 
tent desired by country elevators, and 
they have hauled the loaded cars to mar- 
ket without delay. This combination of 
circumstances has resulted in receipts 
at the terminal markets in excess of cur- 
rent consumptive demand, with the result 
that terminal elevators have become 
filled, and the movement must now be 
held down to the current demand from 
consuming sources.” 


Heavy Receipts at Buffalo 

Burrato, N. Y.—Grain receipts at this 
port continue heavy, and unchecked by 
congestion at the Head of the Lakes. 
During the week ending Oct. 24 wheat 
receipts increased to 9,343,241 bus, and 
the total of all grains to more than 13,- 
000,000, Other lake receipts were: bar- 
ley, 2,279,042 bus; rye, 893,173; corn, 
844,270. 

In the same period the Montreal fleet 
took on 1,648,836 bus wheat and 63,000 
bus corn. Rail receipts: wheat, 15 cars; 
corn, 59; oats, 61; barley, 24; buck- 
wheat, 9. . 

Grain receipts at this port to Oct. 22 
totaled 163,339,000 bus, compared with 
only 86,389,000 to the corresponding date 
of 1923. There also is noted a heavy 
increase in grain movement by the Wel- 
land Canal, September of this year show- 
ing an increase in wheat movement of 
111,000 tons over the corresponding 
month of 1923, although barley declined 
15,000 tons. 

Some grain already is going into stor- 
age behind the breakwall, but most of 
the big carriers are in the market for 
Several more cargoes. Shippers have 
placed some contracts for early Novem- 
ber loading at 2%c bu, Head of the 


Lakes to Buffalo and Erie. Storage ca- 
pacity to load before Nov. 15 is wanted 
badly, and 5%c is offered for bottoms, 
also 5c for loading late in November. 
Some charters have been made at both 
figures. 

Grain in storage and afloat here is esti- 
mated at these totals: wheat, American 
5,596,011 bus, Canadian 2,044,456; corn, 
American, 1,720,608; oats, American §3,- 
674,080, Canadian 251,820; barley, Amer- 
ican 1,047,783, Canadian 817,916; rye, 
American 1,373,439, Canadian 427,109. 

P. D. Faunestocxk. 


Active Movement from Farms 

Great Faris, Mont.—With prices at 
the elevators yielding farmers $1.30 for 
dark northern spring wheat, there has 
been developed a remarkable activity in 
getting the grain from farms to loading 
stations, with the result that probably 
never was wheat sent to the terminal 
markets from Montana at a more rapid 
rate. Car loadings for the Butte divi- 
sion of the Great Northern have been 
running as high as 60 daily, while the 
Milwaukee’s north Montana line, extend- 
ing through the Judith basin wheat belt, 
has enjoyed a similar traffic. There is 
relatively little holding of wheat on stor- 
age tickets, farmers 
the view that the present price levels 
are satisfactory. Money obtained from 
wheat is not meaning any great business 
expansion, for debt liquidation is get- 
ting first attention. Banks and loan 
companies are collecting on their paper, 
and while this crop will not nearly lift 
the farm burden, it will materially en- 
courage farmers and indirectly help busi- 
ness generally because of the better 
morale it brings to the community. 

Joun A. Curry. 


Danger of Congestion at Kansas City 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Danger of conges- 
tion of grain in Kansas City is as great 
as at any time this year, local elevator 
men say. Steps are being taken to 
avoid the possibility of an embargo when 
the peak of the new corn movement is 
reached. Total stocks of grain in store 
here are of record proportions, amount- 
ing to about 21,500,000 bus. 

Kansas City territory will produce a 
large crop of corn, part of which will 
move to Kansas City elevators. Unless 
export trade and the flour business of 
southwestern mills show marked improve- 
ment before the corn harvest, the situa- 
tion promises to become serious. 

Wheat is not moving out of local 
storage as fast as a few weeks ago; in 
fact, there is usually a daily carry-over 
of the higher protein grades. This is 
due to the fact that the heavy run of 
wheat in northwestern markets allows 
mills there and in the East to purchase 
spring wheat on a cheaper basis than 
winter wheat, which has the effect of 
curtailing, to a great extent, the buying 
on this market. Another depressing fac- 
tor is the inactivity of flour demand in 
the Southwest. Shipping instructions on 
past purchases of both flour and wheat 
are also difficult to obtain. 

Harvey FE, Yantis. 


NORTHERN OHIO BAKERS 
GUESTS OF AKRON CLUB 


Axron, Onto.—The Northern Ohio 
Bakers’ Association was guest of the 
Akron Bakers’ Club at a dinner held at 
the Portage Hotel here, Saturday eve- 
ning, Oct. 18. William C. Keating, local 
representative of The Fleischmann Co., 
made the arrangements. A business ses- 
sion followed the dinner, with Ernest F. 
Weber, president Buckeye Baking Co., 
Canton, Ohio, presiding. Addresses were 
made by C. N. Power, of Pueblo, Colo., 
a former president of the American 
Bakers’ Association, Fred Pfening, sec- 
retary Ohio Bakers’ Association, and 
C. Latus, of Pittsburgh, Pa., secretary 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association. 





freely expressing , 


The association adopted a resolution 
providing for the appointment of a per- 
manent secretary at a salary to be fixed 
by the officers and advisory board. 

President Weber stated that since the 
previous meeting bakers’ clubs had been 
organized at Sandusky, New Philadel- 
phia and Dover. 

The next meeting will be held at Cleve- 
land, on Nov. 5. Harry F. Blanchard, 
district manager of The Fleischmann Co. 
at Cleveland, will have charge of the 
dinner arrangements. 

C. C. Larus. 





BULK MACARONI MAKERS 
FORM AN ASSOCIATION 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The formation of the 
Bulk Macaroni Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of America was completed at a 
meeting held here Oct. 24-25 in the Fort 
Pitt Hotel, when representatives from 
plants that manufacture fully 60 per 
cent of the bulk macaroni of the country 
were present. L. E. Cuneo, of Connells- 
ville, Pa., presided, while S. D’Alessan- 
dro, of V. Viviano & Bros., St. Louis, 
was temporary secretary. There was a 
general discussion of matters of vital 
importance to the macaroni trade. Mr. 
Cuneo was elected president and K. Mus- 
catell, of Clarksburg, W. Va., was chosen 
secretary. 

In the evening the macaroni makers 
were guests at a dinner given by the 
Washburn Crosby Co. 

Horace W. Crider, president Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, the 
principal speaker, stressed the value of 
honest co-operation in organization work 
and recounted how real co-operative ef- 
fort had been instrumental in benefiting 
the bakers of western Pennsylvania. C. 
C. Latus, secretary Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, spoke briefly. 

Among those who attended the conven- 
tion were J. P. Weidenhamer, sales man- 
ager Keystone Macaroni Mfg. Co., Leb- 
anon, Pa; S. D’Alessandro, of V. Viviano 
& Bros., St. Louis; Frank Patron, of 
the Independent Macaroni Co., Inc., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y; R. Sarli, president 
Kansas City (Mo.) Macaroni & Import- 
ing Co; John Ravarino, of Ravarino & 
Freschi Importing & Mfg. Co., St. Louis; 
W. C. Henning, manager General Maca- 
roni Co., Erie, Pa; Joseph N. Randazzo, 
vice president Randazzo Mfg. & Im- 
porting Co., St. Louis; John Busalacchi, 
of Busalacchi Bros., Milwaukee, Wis; 
W. Culman, of the Atlantic Macaroni 
Co., New York; Thomas H. Toomey, vice 
president and general manager De Mar- 
tini Macaroni Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y; 
John Rizzallo and Charles Tortino, of 
the Indiana (Pa.) Macaroni Co; P. 
Spino, Milwaukee, Wis; S. Viviano, of 
the S. Viviano Macaroni Mfg. Co., Car- 
negie, Pa; A. Lenori, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
A. W. McTeague, Foulds Milling Co. 

The Washburn Crosby Co. was repre- 
sented by A. L. Ruland, of Minneap- 
olis, manager of the semolina depart- 
ment, D. H. Crock, district manager, R. 
T. Hambleton, sales manager, and I.. 
A. Stonerod, of the Pittsburgh office, R. 
P. Moore, of Indiana, Pa., and H. D. 
Lowden, of Uniontown, Pa. 

President Cuneo, at the close of the 
convention, expressed keen satisfaction 
at what had been accomplished, and in 
the course of a brief address promised 
the members to give as much time as 
possible toward perfecting the new asso- 
ciation and making it an effective organi- 
zation. 

The association, before adjourning, 
adopted a resolution petitioning Con- 
gress to increase the tariff on imported 
macaroni from two to three cents a 
pound. 

C. C. Latus. 





MILL RECEIVERSHIP ASKED 
PrrrssurcH, Pa., Oct. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—McClain Watters, of Phila- 
delphia, was appointed receiver of the 
Spanogle-Yeager Milling Co., Lewistown, 
Pa., on a petition filed by Mrs. Almyra 
Yeager, who contends that the books and 
accounts of the company require a re- 
ceivership. Liabilities were placed at 
$150,000. A. J. Yeager is president, and 
William J. Yeager secretary and treas- 
urer. Albert and Fdward Spanogle re- 

cently withdrew from the company. 

C. C. Larus. 
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CONFERENCE IN MONTANA 
ON MILLING IN TRANSIT 


Great Fatits, Mont.—Millers have 
been invited by the Montana railroad 
commissioners to attend a conference at 
the state capitol in Helena on Oct. 30, 
to consider steps to procure for the mills 
of Montana a milling-in-transit rate for 
intrastate shipments similar to that now 
obtaining on interstate shipments. The 
present move comes as a direct result of 
action initiated last July. The confer- 
ence is intended for all millers of the 
state, and there seems no doubt that the 
invitation will meet with prompt re- 
sponse from the larger milling concerns 
and the railroads serving the wheat 
growing sections. 

Joun A, Curry. 


SURPLUS STEAMER SPACE 
AT GULF FOR NOVEMBER 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—It has become ap- 
parent that part of the scarcity of 
steamer space at Gulf ports which was 
reported several weeks ago was caused 
by exporting mills and grain firms book- 
ing more than they had need for. The 
rush of export business led a few ex- 
porters to buy space indiscriminately. 
Other millers and grain dealers, unable 
to get steamer room, passed up consid- 
erable business. 

So much of this contracted space has 
been canceled that steamers, in all prob- 
ability, will sail without full cargoes in 
November and December. Steamship 
companies, in an effort to take care of 
all business, put several extra ships in 
service, which will probably be only part- 
ly filled. Some of the operating com- 
panies which contemplated placing extra 
boats in service in December have aban- 
doned such plans. 

Some steamship operators are voicing 
rather bitter complaints at the situa- 
tion. The affair is considered unfortu- 
nate by most millers, as it will probably 
cause the steamship companies to be 
wary of granting extra boat service to 
millers in the future. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 


PILCHER & CO. RETIRE 
FROM FLOUR BUSINESS 


Nasnvitie, Tenn.—Pilcher & Co., one 
of the oldest firms rehandling flour in 
the Nashville market, announce retire- 
ment from business. M. S. Pilcher, 
senior member of the firm, will retire 
from active business, while M. S. Pilcher, 
Jr., has accepted a connection with J. 
H. Wilkes & Co. as manager of their 
flour department. Pilcher & Co. have 
had large connections with the flour 
trade of the West and Northwest, being 
one of the most prominent and favorably 
known concerns in the line indicated in 
the Southeast, and also closely associated 
with the milling business in Nashville. 

Joun Lerper. 











NO IMMEDIATE ACTION ON 
SECTION 28 IS PROPOSED 


New York, N. Y.—A letter from T. 
V. O'Connor, chairman of the Shipping 
Board, has been received by R. F. 
Bausman, export manager of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., relative to section 28 
of the merchant marine act of 1920. Mr. 
O’Connor states that the board has no 
present intention of making section 28 
immediately effective, and that all in- 
terests concerned in it will have oppor- 
tunity to be heard before any final action 
is taken. Vice Chairman Plummer, as 
commissioner in charge of the bureau 
of traffic, is giving the subject special 
attention. W. QuacKENBUSH. 





SELLS MILLS AT DECATUR 

Torevo, Onto, Oct. 28.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Edward D. Evans, president 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, who re- 
cently bought the Decatur, IIl., plant of 
the American Hominy Co., is disposing 
of the Suffern-Hunt Mills, Decatur, to 
the Decatur Milling Co., a new corpora- 
tion which is being organized by H. H. 
Corman, formerly manager of these mills 
and subsequently with the American 
Hominy Co. W. H. Wicern. 
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DROUTH REDUCES 
ARGENTINE YIELDS 


American Commissioner Reports That In- 
creased Acreage Has Been Offset 
by Crop Damage 





Condition of wheat and flax in Ar- 
gentina, as reported in a cable from 
Leon M. Estabrook, agricultural com- 
missioner of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, indicates a prob- 
able production about the same as last 
year. Locust damage and_ insufficient 
rainfall have reduced yields so that, even 
with the increased acreage reported, 
production will not be greater than last 
year. 

The second official estimate of area of 
Argentine crops is as follows: wheat 17,- 
742,000 acres, compared with 17,215,000 
harvested in 1923-24; flax 5,906,000 acres, 
compared with 5,255,000 harvested in 
1923-24; oats 2,644,000 acres, compared 
with 2,315,000 in 1923-24; barley 680,000 
acres, against 545,000 last year; rye 341,- 
000 acres, compared with 297,000 in 
1923-24, 


Argentina—Crops 
Grain and flaxseed crops of Argentina, as 
reported by the Estadistica Agricola of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, by crop years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 

SSO.C08  ccccse sense 8 8§©Senne 

247,036 269,598 82,052 63,225 

195,842 152,877 64,975 44,280 

191,012 176,171 32,973 32,272 

156,133 230,420 47,619 50,470 

214,143 258,686 67,113 42,038 

171,591 209,240 32,762 30,775 

184,000 159,240 68,635 19,588 

80,115 68,839 32,009 4,032 

184,158 161,133 75,439 40,273 

168,468 325,179 67,251 44,309 

113,904 263,135 60,981 39,171 

187,391 196,642 76,783 44,486 

166,190 295,840 69,169 22,634 

145,981 27,676 47,192 23,424 

131,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 

166,000 177,000 68,600 41,291 

192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 

+. 165,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 

ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 

1924-25.... 17,742 ceee 2,644 5,906 
1923-24.... 17,216 8,465 2,631 6,225 
1922-23.... 16,081 7,861 2,618 4,053 
1921-22.... 13,927 7,344 2,105 3,892 
1920-21.... 14,817 8,090 2,061 3,484 
1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 2,301 3,522 
1918-19.... 16,976 8,249 3,080 3,419 
1917-18.... 17,876 8,715 3,200 3,229 
1916-17.... 16,089 8,969 2,625 3,207 
1915-16.... 16,420 9,928 2,565 4,001 
1914-15.... 15,471 10,386 2,869 4,258 
1913-14.... 16,243 10,260 3,087 4,397 
1912-13.... 16,560 9,464 2,487 4,283 
1911-12.... 16,737 8,456 2,102 8,745 
1910-11.... 14,514 7,946 1,640 3,123 





GROUP MEETING FOR 
SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS 


Cuicaco, Inu.—E. S. Wagner, of the 
Millers’ National Federation, announces 
that arrangements have been made for a 
group meeting of millers to be held at 
10 a.m., Nov. 25, at the new headquarters 
of the Southeastern Millers’ Association, 
1527 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. Presi- 
dent Sydney Anderson and Secretary A. 
P. Husband will attend this meeting, 
which will be held in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Southeastern 
Millers’ Association. It is earnestly re- 
quested that as many millers as possible 
in the southeastern territory attend, in 
order to permit a frank and free discus- 
sion of milling problems and also to give 
the millers of that section an oppor- 
tunity to meet the new president of the 
Federation. 

S. O. WERNER. 





SOUTHWESTERN OHIO FEED 
DEALERS FORM ASSOCIATION 


Feed dealers from southwestern Ohio 
held a meeting recently at Washington 
C. H., Ohio, to consider subjects per- 
tinent to the grain and feed business. 
M. M. Nowak, president Nowak Milling 
Corporation, Hammond, Ind., gave an 
interesting talk regarding the future out- 
look for the retail feed dealer. Another 
interesting talk was made by Mr. Coburn, 
of Portsmouth, Ohio, on the cost of han- 
dling feed. His remarks were supported 
by figures obtained in operating his busi- 
ness. Virgil Vincent, of Washington C. 
H., Ohio, explained his method of book- 
keeping, and after the meeting he took 
quite a few of those in attendance down 
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to his plant and demonstrated more fully 
his system of taking care of his grain 
and feed business, 

The question of organizing the South- 
western Ohio Feed Dealers’ Association 
was voted on and unanimously carried. 
The following officers were selected: 
Herschell N. Bunnell, Lebanon, Ohio, 
president; Mr. Scott, Milford, Ohio, vice 
president; Virgil Vincent, Washington 
C. H., Ohio, secretary-treasurer; W. F. 
Hutton, Frankfort, Ohio, and W. M. 
Pyle, Clarksville, Ohio, directors, to serve 
with the officers. 

A campaign to secure the membership 
of the bulk of the feed dealers in south- 
western Ohio is being carried on. 


REDUCTION IN MEXICAN 
FLOUR RATES ANNOUNCED 


The Weekly News Bulletin of the 
American Chamber of Commerce, Mexico 
City, in its Oct. 15 issue announces a 
reduction of approximately $8 per 1,000 
kilos in the rate on imported flour trans- 
ported over the National Railways from 
Negras, Nuevo Laredo and Matamoras 
to Mexico City, effective at once. In- 
cluding rail, bridge and special charges, 
the new rate is $34.29,.compared with 
the former one of $42.37. The rate to 
Pachuca is 43¢ per 1,000 kilos less. 

Several months ago the National Rail- 
ways made a substantial increase in the 
freight charges on imported flour, this 
being done for the purpose of favoring 
home mills through enabling them to 
get imported wheat at a low freight rate 
while enjoying protection against the 
competition of imported flour. Repre- 
sentations to Mexican officials were in- 
effective. The American Department of 
State, following inquiry, decided the 
question was a domestic one with Mexico, 
and so wholly a matter of internal policy 
that it was no concern of this govern- 
ment’s. 

The present reduction is said to be the 
result of efforts made by the American 
Chamber of Commerce. 








POSTPONEMENT OF GERMAN 
FLOUR DUTY IS EXPECTED 


AmsterpaM, Hotrianp, Oct. 13.—It has 
been semiofficially made known that the 
duties on wheat and flour in Germany, 
which it was proposed should be rein- 
stated at an early date, and which to a 
large extent caused the recent abnor- 
mally heavy buying in that country, will 
not be imposed yet awhile, in conse- 
quence of the poor cereal crops. There- 
fore, the opportunity now offers to sup- 
plement requirements from crops avail- 
able at the present time, until the crops 
in the southern hemisphere are ready, 
such as those of the Argentine, Australia, 
ete. If such decision had been taken 
earlier it would undoubtedly have 
stopped the mad buying which has been 
experienced, and which, it is to be feared, 
will have its victims in due time. 





THRESHING IN WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man.—Splendid drying 
weather has prevailed recently over prac- 
tically the whole of the Canadian West, 
and threshing is reported to be again in 
full swing. Following the prolonged 
period of wet weather, many laborers 
from the East returned to their homes, 
which has caused some shortage of labor 
at certain points. The situation, however, 
is believed to be well in hand, and satis- 
factory distribution of available men is 
anticipated. Considering the excessively 
wet weather which followed cutting, 
wheat generally has received surprisingly 
little damage. en and a corre- 
sponding lowering of grade, is the chief 
result. It is expected that threshing in 
the prairie provinces will occupy fully 
two weeks from date of writing, and 
possibly longer for some localities. 

G. Rock. 





SMALL FARM RESERVES OF WHEAT 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—Probably 13,- 
000,000 bus of the season’s wheat crop in 
Oklahoma remain in possession of farm- 
ers, or about 25 per cent of the yield, 
according to estimates of grain dealers. 
Farmer selling was light after the mid- 
dle of October, and indications point to 
a still lighter movement during the re- 
mainder of the year. The mill demand 


increased lately, millers paying small 
premiums over export bids, particularly 
Texas millers. 

The increase in wheat acreage over 
last year is estimated by grain dealers 
at 10 per cent. Reports from sections 
of the Texas panhandle indicate in- 
creases ranging from 30 to 75 per cent, 
with a probable average of 50 per cent. 
Seeding in Oklahoma is nearly completed. 





GREAT ACTIVITY REPORTED 
IN CUBAN FLOUR MARKET 


Havana, Cusa, Oct. 4.—Buyers’ hopes 
for lower prices have been frustrated, 
and their hurry now to cover their needs 
immediately, at prices that were lately 
considered unwarrantably high, has 
created unusual animation in the mar- 
ket. Salesmen have been using their 
greatest efforts and battling against the 
difficulty created by the continual ad- 
vance in prices, which in most cases has 
prevented their closing transactions at 
prices first quoted. This state of the 
market is giving the impression that a 
big business is being done. It is reported 
that recent transactions closed in the 
outports amount to about 20,000 sacks. 
There has been severe competition in the 
outlying markets, and all kinds of prices 
and offers have been submitted. 

Canadian flours have continued to ad- 
vance, and export patents (all grades 
offered in this market are included un- 
der this description) are being quoted at 
$8.75@9.10. Inasmuch as these quota- 
tions are on new wheat flours, business 
is impracticable, due to the fact that 
Canadian new wheat flour cannot be 
used here until at least the middle of 
November. 

Reports received in this market that 
Canadian flour had not been satisfactory 
during the season of 1924 have been 
confirmed. In fact, bakers in the outly- 
ing markets are refusing to buy this 
product. The reason for this “failure” is 
that the buyers were thinking of 
“strength” only, and they believed that 
a sack of Canadian flour was sufficient 
for any baking system, without any mix- 
ing, and that good bread could be ob- 
tained without any effort or further 
work. ‘They expected too much for the 
prices paid, which were very low. Buy- 
ers got flour that was worth all they paid 
for it and the result should not have 
been surprising to them. 

Nevertheless some buyers feel dis- 
couraged and disappointed, and are turn- 
ing to the Kansas market, due to the 
fact that Minnesota flours are very high 
at present. Some buyers refuse to buy 
Minnesota flours unless they are of very 
well-known and reliable brands, fearing 
that when buying flours labeled “Minne- 
sota” they might get only a blend, of 
which Canadian wheat would be the 
basis. 

Last prices in the market for Minne- 
sota flours have fluctuated from $9 to 
$9.30, although there have also been 
brands quoted at $8.40@8.60. These 
flours are all sold under the usual de- 
scription of “first patents.” Quotations 
on flours from other states have ranged 
$8@8.60, and soft wheat flours $7@8.50. 
These quotations are all c.if., Havana, 
per 200-lb sack, and are based on the 
actual reduced ocean freight rate of 
12%c. 

It is believed that market conditions 
in Havana will not improve during this 
and next month, due to the fact that 
there is a surplus in the stock of inferior 
qualities of flour which, being bought at 
very cheap prices, will be sold here below 
the original market, creating unsettled 
conditions and difficulties for a normal 
development of business. 

Luis Menenvez Bianco. 





BUSINESS MEN TO START BAKERY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—With the belief 
that the advance of 2c loaf on bread, 
made effective recently by bakers at 
Greensburg, is unwarranted, several busi- 
ness men have formed a company to 
erect and operate a bakery to combat 
higher prices. They assert that bread 
can be produced at 10c loaf or less, and 
leave a reasonable margin of profit. The 
new company plans to place new ovens 
and equip the plant with new machinery. 
Many women of the city have formed a 
home bread baking club. 
Curis O. Aston. 


October 29, 1924 


SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE DIES 


Henry C. Wallace Victim of Toxemia Fo). 
lowing Operation in Naval Hospita| 
at Washington, D. C. 


Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agri. 
culture, died on Oct. 25 at the Naya) 
Hospital in Washington, D. C., of tox- 
emia resulting from an infection which 
developed after an operation about! two 
weeks ago for removal of his ap 





ndix 

and gall bladder. He had been jiking 

a good recovery from the operation) un- 
til the morning of his death. 

Funeral services were held on («t, 27 

in the East Room of the White [/ouse, 


after which the body was taken t.) Des 
Moines, Iowa, Mr. Wallace’s hom, for 
interment on Wednesday. The bocy was 
to lie in state at the Iowa state © ito 
for several hours prior to the { 
services in Des Moines. 

President Coolidge, high offici:'s of 
the government, foreign diplomat~ and 
friends of the family were present +1 the 
White House services. Governme:! de- 
partments were closed on that day until 
1 p.m. Members of the cabinet ser\«d as 
honorary pallbearers, while active )all- 
bearers were selected from offici: . of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Wallace was born at Rock |. «nd, 
Ill., in 1866, and thus was 58 year. old. 


iera] 


He attended the Iowa State Colle « of 
Agriculture at Ames. He engagi| in 
agriculture, served for a time as )ro- 
fessor of dairying at the Iowa -tate 
College and finally became assov ited 
in the publication of farm papers. He 


was editor of Wallace’s Farmer the 
time of his appointment in the cal 





DR. SIEBEL ADDRESSES 
CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB 


Cnicaco, Itt., Oct. 28.—(Special ‘ele- 
gram)—A meeting of the Chicago } lour 
Club at the Atlantic Hotel this ev -ning 
was well attended, nearly 30 being res- 
ent. President Fred Larsen, of 1) ibel, 
Armbruster & Larsen, presided f«~ the 
first time, and expressed his appre’ ‘tion 
of the honor of serving the organi, ‘tion 
during the coming year. 

Dr. F. P. Siebel, president Sie) In- 
stitute of Technology, the speaker «' the 


evening, dwelt in an interesting m ‘ner 
on changed conditions in selling | our. 
No really worth while flour sales vere 


being made through good-fellowsh'). he 
said, but through knowledge of the ; rod- 


uct. Salesmen must be able to pass :)on 
bakers’ problems squarely. Salesm\ of 
tomorrow, he said, must be acqu: ted 


with flour, not only from the m’ ers’ 
point of view but also from that o° the 
bakers. They need not be practical \k- 
ers, but should: have a scientific k: \w!- 
edge of flour and baking. 

V. J. Petersen said that a few ‘our 
dealers of Milwaukee had express | a 
desire to form a flour club in that ity, 
and that they had requested assist ince 
from the Chicago Flour Club. The s« ‘re- 
tary was instructed to communicate ith 
the Milwaukee trade with the view of 
holding a joint meeting to organi’ 4 
club in that city. Many of those pr: -ent 
promised to go to Milwaukee to «sist 
the trade there. 

J. Thornton, of J. Thornton & Co., vas 
taken in as a new member. 

S. O. Wer: 





OPERATIVE MILLERS TO MEE! 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Operative mii °rs 
who belong to district organization ‘0 
1, Association of Operative Millers, » il! 
hold a quarterly meeting: in Wic! ‘4, 
Kansas, Nov. 1. Dinner will be ser.°d 
at noon on the roof garden of ‘i 
Broadview Hotel, and the afternoon © '!! 
be devoted to business. A paper on 
“Further Experiences with the 
Crop” will be read by Otto Paugh, H. !). 
Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kans\s. 
Vincent Doherty, Red Star Milling ‘° 
Wichita, will talk on “How to kp 
Bran from Heating.” A committee ‘0 
answer any questions on milling wil! '¢ 
composed of A. L. Tingly, Red Star  '- 
ing Co., Wichita, H. J. Norton, We! eT 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, and James Store- 
berger, Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co. Harvey E. Yantis 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Flour sales by northwestern mills were 
below normal during the week ending 
Oct. 25, the downward tendency in wheat 
keeping flour buyers out of the market. 
The sharp advance, Oct. 27, however, 
brought in a lot of business, most of it 
based on the preceding trading day’s 
rice. 

Millers do not anticipate any activity 
until after the presidential election. 
There is a feeling of uncertainty in the 
air. After election, however, it is be- 
lieved that business will pick up. Res- 
toration of confidence ought to bring 
about a big change. Directions on old 
contracts should be forthcoming and new 
bookings more plentiful. Millers are 
looking forward to a renewal of interest 
on the part of the trade in another two 
wee! 

Shipping directions on old bookings 
nece-sarily show some improvement. 
Buyers have allowed their stocks to 
dwindle to almost the vanishing point. 
In the last week or two they have been 
ordering out a little flour, but mill op- 
erations are still below normal. 

A little export inquiry is reported 
daily Scattering sales were made 
throuzhout the week by city and country 
mills, but they were usually for small 
lots for quick shipment to United King- 
dom markets, Millers and exporters are 
getting their lines laid, and are showing 
more confidence in the future of the 
American export flour trade. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 


roun 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 
Oct. 28 Year ago 

Sho patent, 98-Ib 

ce R whetanersesbe $8.00@8.65 $6.25@6.60 
Star rd petemt ...c0s 7.95@8.25 6.10@6.20 
Sec POtORE ocvcccve 7.80@7.90 5.90@6.00 
*F clear, jute.... 7.00@7.35 ....@....- 
*Fi clear, jute ..... 6.50@6.75 4.75@5.20 
*Se i clear, jute.... 4.90@5.55 3.50@3.60 

*] Ib jutes. 

DURUM 


Dn 


molinas were quiet last week. Ap- 
parently, a majority of the trade filled 
its needs two weeks ago. Since then it 
has shown little interest in mill offer- 
ings. High prices ,reclude speculation. 
Most buyers take on enough to last 60 
days, and then withdraw from the mar- 
ket. There is a good export demand for 
durum low grades, but most mills are 
oversold, some of them until January. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 444 @43@c 
lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, No. 3 semo- 
lina 4@4%e, and durum fancy patent 
4@1\c. Durum clear is firm at $5.25 
bbl, in jutes. 

In the week ending Oct. 25, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 72,922 
bbls durum products, compared with 
74,771 the previous week. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 25 
was $1.35%@1.54, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.33%@1.49. No. 1 amber closed Oct. 
28 at $1.37%@1.49%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1,35%@1.4416. 

RYE FLOUR 

_Rye millers have been able to sell a 
little flour during the last week to do- 
mestic bakers and distributors on the 
breaks. Bookings, however, were not 
heavy, and were mostly for prompt or 
near-by shipment. Exporters have prac- 
tically withdrawn from the market. 
Some inquiry was received from conti- 
nental buyers, but prices were out of line 
and no business resulted. Mills report a 
fair inquiry for rye feeds. Bookings are 
Sufficient to take care of the output, so 
that there are no surplus offerings on the 
market. 

Pure white is quoted at $6.40@6.50 bbl 
and pure dark at $5.40@5.50, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 


made 14,973 bbls rye flour, compared 
with 17,825 a week ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 164% were in operation Oct. 28: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Lin- 
coln, Phoenix and Palisade mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), B, 
D, E, G and North Star mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Oct. 19-35 ....... 559,800 252,289 45 
Previous week ... 559,800 226,525 40 
FOOP OBO ooccsecs 561,100 284,660 50 
Two years ago... 560,400 421,445 75 
Three years ago.. 546,000 471,270 86 
Four years ago... 546,000 335,045 61 
Five years ago... 546,000 454,390 83 


Direct export shipments by Minne- 
apolis mills were 14,200 bbls last week, 
13,596 in the previous week, 2,985 a year 
ago and 666 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Oct. 19-235 ....... 365,640 242,946 66 
Previous week ... 405,840 254,338 62 
YOar 280 occccece 365,640 208,138 57 
Two years ago... 368,100 251,302 68 
Three years ago.. 368,100 251,305 68 
Four years ago... 416,190 217,595 62 
Five years ago... 398,610 216,175 54 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Sept. 20 61 69,615 292,378 246,802 1,479 4,726 
Sept. 27 62 70,815 285,062 249,659 6,468 2,112 
Oct. 4. 62 70,815 286,295 257,495 6,105 3,544 
Oct, 11. 60 68,615 262,035 236,359 10,158 2,886 
Oct. 18. 58 67,640 254,338 240,165 5,703 2,568 
Oct. 25. 51 60,940 242,946 208,138 6,288 357 


WHEAT 


Farmers’ deliveries of wheat through- 
out the Northwest are heavy. They sell 
the wheat as delivered, taking advan- 
tage of present high prices to liquidate 
their debts. Interior elevators in turn 
are forwarding it to terminals as fast 
as they can obtain cars. This has brought 
about a congestion at Duluth and Minne- 
apolis, storage facilities being taxed to 
the limit. The result is that an embargo 
has been placed against further shipments 
to Duluth from the interior, with the 
probability of an early embargo against 
Minneapolis. 

Arrivals at Minneapolis exceed the de- 
mand, though the latter is good. The 
trouble is that only a fraction of the 
current receipts is of the choice milling 
variety. In consequence, premiums on 
high protein wheat hold firm, compared 
with the option, while on the less desir- 
able grades bid prices have slumped an- 
other 2@3c bu for the week. Terminal 
elevator stocks are increasing rapidly, 
and buyers of common No, 1 and No. 2 
wheat can get it at their own prices. 
Outside milling inquiry is fair, both 
local and eastern. Shipping orders for 
the week, in the aggregate, were heavy, 
but are expected to slow up because of 
the Duluth embargo. 

No. 1 hard spring sells at 1@22c bu 
over December, No. 1 dark northern De- 
cember price to 2l¢e over, and No. 1 
northern 2c under to 12c over Decem- 
ber. The big spread in the same grades 


represents the difference in milling values 
between low and high protein wheats. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 
25 was $1.37% @1.66, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.35%@1.44. No. 1 dark closed 
Oct. 28 at $1.395%@1.6154, and No. 1 
northern $1.375¢@1.39%. 

Based on the close, Oct. 28, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.23 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.20; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.25, No. 1 northern $1.22; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.21, No. 1 northern $1.18; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.17, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.07. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Oct. 25, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1924 1923 1922 1921 











No. 1 dark .....2,450 3,008 947 1,054 
No. 1 northern. .2,206 1,067 180 32 
No. 2 northern.. 815 1,601 329 21 
OUNCES ccvcccess 4,216 7,059 2,137 3,695 

Totals wvccess 9,687 12,735 3,593 4,802 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Oct. 25, 1924, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 





1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ...35,419 28,873 35,339 33,784 
Duluth ...0..0. 43,343 13,437 25,989 24,620 
Totals ...... 78,762 42,310 61,328 658,404 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Oct. 25, and 
the closing prices on Oct. 27, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, 99%c@ 
$1.04144, $1.02%,4; No. 3 white oats 41@ 
46c, 421%,@42%c; No. 2 rye $1.114%@ 
1.2054, $1.13@1.141%4; barley 66@87c, 66 
@80c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Oct. 27 Oct. 28 Oct. 29 


Oct. 25 Oct. 18 1923 1922 1921 
Corn ... 349 337 3 53 475 
Oats ..20,212 18,622 6,627 14,533 21,503 
Barley... 1,315 1,133 716 399 1,300 
Rye ....1,488 1,528 7,408 1,203 876 
Flaxseed. 235 207 428 80 848 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Oct. 19-25, with comparisons: 


co Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Wh’'t, bus.3,375,400 3,034,550 1,706,600 835,800 







Flour, bbis. 15,099 28,042 268,777 352,460 
Milistuff, 

tons .... 379 4,907 13,587 18,443 
Corn, bus.. 85,120 165,000 84,960 63,220 
Oats, bus..2,607,680 768,260 1,051,380 755,380 
Barley, bus 785,460 423,400 653,220 333,300 
Rye, bus... 350,000 185,420 381,440 23,840 


Flaxseed, 


bus ..... 653,510 573,920 250,560 94,530 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 


lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $41.75 @ 42.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 38.50@38.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 36.75@37.00 


No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 35.00@35.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks 26.00@27.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.30@ 3.35 
COO SGGE, WOUOWE 6c csc esses 3.25@ 3.30 


Rye flour, white* ..... 6.40@ 6.50 
Rye flour, pure dark* ..... ..-- 5.40@ 6.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbIft ....... 6.95@ 7.20 
Graham, standard, bblit 6.90@ 6.95 
Rolled oats** ease ooo -@ 2.75 
BAMaNOE GE DRORE® cccccsosccacs 44.00@45.00 

*In sacks. ¢Per 100 Ibs. f{Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


WILL REBUILD FEED MILL 


The Albert Dickinson Co. has had ten- 
tative plans prepared for a feed mill, 
warehouse and elevator to replace its 
plant in Minneapolis which burned about 
two months ago. It has not decided 
definitely, however, whether the feed mill 
portion will be four or seven stories high. 
In the meantime, it has awarded a con- 
tract to the Minneapolis Steel & Ma- 
chinery Co. for seven tanks with a stor- 
age capacity of 50,450 bus. Also a con- 
tract for a new elevator leg. The latter 
was provided for at the time the new 
Twin City Trading Co. elevator of the 
company was built, but was never in- 
stalled. 


DEATH OF LUTHER T,. SOWLE 


Luther T. Sowle, at one time promi- 
nent in the grain trade at Minneapolis, 
died Oct. 22. He built the Standard 
elevator, afterwards known as the Del- 
mar, and operated it as L. T. Sowle & 
Sons. He left Minneapolis some years 
ago and for a while was connected with 


455 


the Duluth Universal Milling Co. A 
daughter, Mrs. W. D. Gregory, and four 
sons, survive. 

NOTES 

V. E. Newcomb, manager Morrow & 
Co., flour, New York City, was in Minne- 
apolis Oct. 28. 

The twelfth annual banquet of the 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis will be held 
in the Nicollet Hotel the evening of 
Nov. 25. 

Robert Lockhart, who looks after bak- 
ers’ sales out of the Chicago office of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is visiting 
headquarters this week. 

F. H. Sloan, of Sioux Falls, S. D., 
state secretary of the Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association of South Dakota, 
is visiting in Minneapolis. 

M. M. Nowak, president Nowak Mill- 
ing Corporation, Hammond, Ind., is in 
Minneapolis this week looking after sup- 
plies of raw materials for his mixed feed 
plant. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Oct. 28 as follows: 
sight, $4.49%,; three-day, $4.49; 60-day, 
$4.47. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.20. 

Frank L. Perkins, one of the original 
owners of the old pioneer mill at Minne- 
tonka Mills, near Minneapolis, died last 
week at his home in Excelsior, Minn. He 
was 79 years old. 

Charles J. Quinn, general foreman for 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
died Oct. 27, having been in the employ 
of the company 35 years. He is survived 
by one son and four daughters. 

Charles Blodgett, formerly a depart- 
ment sales manager for the King Midas 
Milling Co., which recently changed own- 
ership, is now connected with the Can- 
non Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. He 
expects to leave soon for the East, to 
call on his mill connections. 

John H. Farley, receiver of the North- 
field (Minn.) Flour Mills Co., has noti- 
fied the creditors of the company that on 
Oct. 29 a hearing will be held to consider 
the bid of L. B. Denison, of Northfield, 
to take over the property of the com- 
pany. It is understood that Mr. Denison 
has bid $1,700 cash, and will assume a 
$30,000 mortgage on the property. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has sold two disc separators to 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, and a second one to the Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn. In 
addition it has shipped in the last week 
one oat machine, five seed machines, 13 
junior machines and five elevator ma- 
chines to various points throughout the 
United States, and one to England. 

At the opening of the new bridge at 
Yankton, S. D., recently, Andrew Eric- 
son, the leading baker at Yankton, enter- 
tained a number of bakers and allied 
trades salesmen. Among those who at- 
tended the celebration were: Charles Urt- 
man, Philip Weinehl and Charles A. Birk, 
Omaha; O. A. Park and Henry Trott- 
wein, Sioux City, Iowa; A. R. Johnson, 
Tyndall, and H. Jacobson, Vermillion, 
S. D; Sidney Drew, Mr. Kelly and Mr. 
Nelson, Sioux Falls, S. D. 





NEW MILLING PROCESS 
FOR WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


William Lachenmaier, public health ex- 
pert of Milwaukee, who for some time 
has sponsored the production and mar- 
keting of a whole wheat loaf through the 
Atlas Bakeries, Inc., has announced the 
conclusion of arrangements for a new 
process of milling whereby a whole wheat 
flour is produced which retains all of the 
nourishing qualities of the berry, yet has 
the texture of patent flour, with a high 
color grading just below so-called white 
flour. The old Lepper Mill at Menom- 
onee Falls is being equipped by Mr. 
Lachenmaier for production, and plans 
also are to re-equip another small mill 
at Rome, Wis., which has been inopera- 
tive for some years. L. E. Meyer. 





CANADIAN PRICES REDUCED 
Toronto, Ont., Oct. 28.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Domestic spring flour was down 
20c on Monday, making tops $8.65 and 
clears $7.95. Demand is slow. Feed is 
unchanged. Fxport springs are 9d down 
today at 47s 3d. London sales are light. 

A. H. Batrey. 
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KANSAS CITY 

Southwestern millers are in the midst 
of one of the most pronounced periods 
of quiet, in so far as new business is con- 
cerned, on this crop. Wheat prices have 
jumped back and forth so erratically the 
past fortnight that buyers of flour are at 
a loss to determine real values. A stable 
basis for flour would probably bring sub- 
stantially increased domestic sales, but 
demand promises to remain inactive so 
long as the course of prices is as irregu- 
lar as at present. 

Kansas City mills last week sold not 
much more than 50 per cent of capacity, 
the greater part of which was in small 
lots for near-by delivery. Mixed car 
trade took a rather considerable portion 
of this. Interior southwestern mills are 
about on the same basis, with slightly 
heavier sales in a few instances due to 
lower quotations. 

Of the business being booked, only a 
small per cent is for export. The high 
levels and the nervousness of prices have 
caused an almost complete cessation of 
buying by Europe. No recent sales of 
consequence have been reported made to 
Holland, while Denmark, the principal 
Kuropean buyer, did not purchase over 
5,000 bags in the Southwest all of last 
week, ‘This was mostly export straight, 
and sold at $8.75@9, depending on the 
port of destination and the quality of the 
flour. Sales to established trade in Cuba 
yielded mills as much as $6.45, bulk, Kan- 
sas City, for an export straight of fair 
quality. Small lots went to Egypt at 
$8.30, c.i.f., Alexandria, basis 140-lb jutes, 
After the decline late last week, this 
grade could have been bought for $5.85, 
bulk, Kansas City, in fair-sized amounts, 

Shipping instructions are somewhat 
spotted, but most mills in the Southwest 
are having trouble in obtaining a suffi- 
cient supply to maintain operations. In 
a few instances an accumulation of a 
week or 10 days is reported, but the ma- 
jority of companies are running on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98's or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Oct. 25: patent, $7.15@7.80; 
95 per cent, $6.40@6.95; straight, $6.20 
@6.80; first clear, $5.75@6.15; second 
clear, $4.90@5.55; low grade, $4.50@4.80. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills as report- 

ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 
et, BGeBE. cic cccs 148,500 129,821 87 
Previous week ... 148,500 129,985 87 
BOOP GMO: 666ccues 150,900 113,777 76 
Two years ago... 132,900 115,852 87 
ive-year average (same week)..... 80 

Ten-year average (same week)...... 84.8 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Oct. 19-25 +. 554,310 464,757 83 
Previous week ... 554,310 465,796 87 
fa 510,030 350,489 66 
Two years ago... 486,630 361,484 74 
Five-year average (same week)..... 75 
Ten-year average (same week) ..... 79 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 75,084 bbls last week, 88,814 
in the previous week, 16,925 a year ago 
and 17,856 two years ago, 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported do- 
mestic business active, 26 fair and 40 
slow. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


. STE re eee 65 
Se 3) SRP eee err ri rere err 63 
i Sees Kies a tac oe S890 RE NOSS ERAS OS 65 
. . >See ee 53 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 
Output of St. Joseph, Mo., mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
se. a4c080ee08 baad 44,642 94 
PEOVIOUD WOOK .ccvccvccccs 45,383 102 
WO GOD: van a6 0s nbues sees 35,793 75 
TWO FOR AHO oescesvacesi 26,988 56.9 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 
Oct. 19-86 ...cccccs 65,700 57,469 87 
Previous week ..... 65,700 59,449 90 
Weel GOP scscscveses 64,620 39,087 60 

Two years ago..... 64,620 54,102 83.7 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, Oct. 25: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.30@1.46, No. 2 $1.291%4,@1.46, No. 3 
$1.29@1.45, No. 4 $1.29@1.44; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.47@1.50, No. 2 $1.45@1.48, No. 
3 $1.40@1.46, No. 4 $1.38@1.44, 

White corn, No. 2 96@97%c, No. 3 
95@96c, No: 4 94@95c; yellow corn, No. 
2 $1@1.03, No. 3 99c@$1.02, No. 4 98c@ 
$1.01; mixed corn, No. 2 97@97%c, No. 
3 96c, No. 4 95c, 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Oct. 25, with comparisons: 

-~Receipts— -—Shipments—, 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls. 23,075 19,500 149,825 140,075 
Wh't, bus. 2,581,200 1,467,450 1,518,250 621,000 
Corn, bus.. 125,000 163,500 78,750 122,500 
Oats, bus.. 119,000 324,700 82,500 217,600 
Rye, bus... 11,000 8,800 2,200 1,100 
Barley, bus 9,000 33,000 2,600 21,000 
Bran, tons. 2,340 780 4,800 4,780 
Hay, tons.. 8,832 2,820 3,492 672 


MR. MORRIS’ ADVANCEMENT 

While millers of Kansas City and the 
Southwest are gratified by the announce- 
ment that W. R. Morris, manager of 
the Washburn Crosby mill here, is short- 
ly to go east to become manager of the 
company’s New York office, there are few 
men in the industry here whose departure 
would cause greater regret, 

When the Washburn Crosby Co. en- 
tered the southwestern milling field, mill- 
ers of this section were disposed to re- 
gard it as “the mysterious stranger,” and 
hold their neighborly feelings in abey- 
ance. Happily the selection of Mr. Mor- 
ris for the difficult position here proved 
admirable, and the result is a testimonial 
to his character, ability and personality. 

Without swerving from intense loyalty 
to his principals, he early learned to talk 
the “Kansas language” and to put him- 
self on a basis of frankness and fairness 
of speech and action with his associates 
and competitors. Instead of being an 
intruder, he early established for himself 
and for his company a position of re- 
spect and confidence among millers of 
the Southwest. 

The effects of this fortunately extend 
beyond the personal factors involved. In 
a larger way they are a substantial con- 
tribution to the reduction in sectional 
and partisan feeling and its replacement 
by increased amity and good will. Mr. 
Morris leaves Kansas City with its 
friendship firmly established and its good 
wishes generously extended. 


MILLERS’ LEAGUE FALL MEETING 


The semiannual meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League, heretofore held 
in October, will be held in Kansas City, 
Nov. 18. Because of the American 
Royal Live Stock Show, special railway 
rates are available at that time. 


FEDERATION MEETING AT WICHITA 
Nearly 100 millers attended the re- 
se meeting of the Millers’ National 

ederation at Wichita last Friday. 
Ralph C. Sowden, of the New Era Mill- 
ing Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, regional 


director, presided. The principal feature 
was an address by Sydney Anderson, 
president. General open discussion fol- 
lowed. Mr. Anderson and A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary, left Wichita for Denver, 
where a regional meeting is scheduled 
for Oct. 28. 
NOTES 

H. K. Schafer, manager Maney Mill- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb., is on a hunting 
trip in northwestern Nebraska. 

M. Lee Marshall, president Bakeries 
Service Corporation, Chicago, is visiting 
in Kansas City. He will be here about a 
week. 

B. E. Ricketts, district sales manager 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
made a brief business trip to Springfield, 
Ill., last week. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, spent 
part of last week in St. Louis and south- 
eastern Missouri. 

Daniel Crowe, formerly of the Crowe 
Baking Co., Kansas City, arrived last 
week from California for a brief visit. 
He will spend the winter in Chicago, 

Harry E. Reid and I. J. Reck, com- 
prising the newly formed Reid-Reck 
Flour Co., brokers, St. Louis, visited mills 
in Kansas and Kansas City last week. 

E. A. Rowray, Des Moines, and Fred 
Handelman, Ottumwa, Iowa, salesmen 
for the Kansas Flour Mills Co., visited 
the home office of their company here 
last week. 

Fire which destroyed the 50-bbl mill 
of Merkel Bros., Bourbon, Mo., last week, 
was of incendiary origin, insurance of- 
ficials reported. The loss, covered by in- 
surance, was $16,000. 

Gustave Eisemann, of Eisemann & Co., 
Inc., New Orleans, visited briefly in 
Kansas City last week, en route home 
from a several weeks’ trip through the 
West and Southwest. 

Members of the Kansas City Flour 
and Feed Club will hold a meeting and 
dinner at the Westgate Hotel, Oct. 30. 
A. W. Witt, manager Domestic Milling 
Co., is in charge of reservations and en- 
tertainment. 


Ross H. Stratton, who formerly op- 
erated the 100-bbl plant of the Udall 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., is no 
longer with that organization. The mill 
has been taken over by banking interests 
and is now idle. 

V. P. Campbell, manager Snell Mill & 
Grain Co., Clay Center, Kansas, visited 
briefly in Kansas City last week, on his 
way home from a business trip to mid- 
dle western markets. He had been away 
about a fortnight. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, and Thad L. Hoffman, 
president Kansas Flour Mills Co., were 
the Kansas City representatives at the 
group meeting of millers at Wichita, 
Kansas, last week. 

E. G. Lambert and R. A. Ball, sales- 
men with F. H. Hartman & Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, visited in Kansas City re- 
cently. F. H. Hartman & Co. are Iowa 
representatives of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City. 

At the business meeting held last week, 
Kansas City feed jobbers decided that 
they would not attempt a formal trading 
organization to carry on the affairs of 
the “exchange” maintained by them. The 
jobbers meet informally each day, and 
exchange information and make trades. 

Several millers met with Omaha grain 
men and officials of the Omaha Board of 
Trade recently to interest them in the 
work of the Southwestern Wheat Im- 
provement Association. It was indicated 
that the grain dealers there would make 
a substantial subscription to the associa- 
tion’s 1925 budget. 

Mrs. Carl C. Krehbiel, of Moundridge, 
Kansas, wife of the manager of the 
Moundridge Milling Co., died Oct. 23 at 
Reedley, Cal., where she and Mr. Kreh- 
biel have been visiting for several weeks. 
Besides her husband, Mrs. Krehbiel is 
survived by three children, the oldest 
four and the youngest one year old. 


ATCHISON 
Millers here find it difficult to do busi- 
ness, because of the fluctuating markets. 
Bookings are at the rate of 70 per cent 
of capacity. It is probable that some 
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substantial lots will be worked on any 
showing of stability in the market, as 
many buyers are known to be anticipat- 
ing making purchases around Noy. |. 
Shipping instructions continue slow, byt 
local mills are operating at practically an 
unchanged rate of capacity. , 

Atchison flour output, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls vity 

CR, SURO dn kee vnsenesees 29,318 101 
Previous week ..........-. 29,030 100 


Quotations, basis 98’s, Missouri rate 
points: hard winter short patent $7.40@ 
7.70, straight $7.10@7.30, first clear 33.69 
@5.70; soft wheat patent $7.sS0@s, 
straight $7.40@7.60, first clear $5.90@ 
6.20. 

NOTES 

H. E. Eavey, of the Eavey Co., Xenia, 
Ohio, visited Atchison recently. 

H. N. Clark, head chemist for the 
Blair Milling Co., is in Michigan, c:lling 
on the trade. 

L. R. Jewell, Kansas City representa- 
tive Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., visited the 
Atchison plant last week. 

On the extreme decline of Oct. 21 one 
mill reported the sale of a round Jot of 
export straight to the United Kingdom, 
the first flour to be worked there by this 
mill for over three months, , 


SALINA 
Flour business is good, with shi) jing 
directions coming in satisfactorily. |:x- 
port business is fair. Wheat is moving 


freely, now that roads are good ani fall 
wheat sowing finished. Prices, Ovi. 23, 
remained unchanged at the previous 
week’s quotations, cotton 98's, |isis 
Kansas City: fancy short patent, ~7.70 
@8.10; 95 per cent, $7.55@7.65; striight 
grade, $7.40@7.65. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bh!., as 
reported to The Northwestern Mill: 


Output, of 

bbls a ty 
OG: BinGe- cencvecskeasases 24,563 
Previous week .........++- 26,572 


Grain inspections last week consisted 
of 368 cars wheat, 10 of corn, 1 of jar- 
ley and 1 of oats. 


NOTES 


Gustave Eisemann, of New Or'«ans, 
visited the Weber Ilour Mills Co. re- 


cently. 
The Western Star Mill Co. is the first 
Salina milling company to instull a 


radio, by means of which it keej)s in 
touch with the markets by wireless 
J. F. Hall, general manager Weber 


Flour Mills Co., is home from a !wo 
weeks’ business trip which included (hi- 
cago, Cleveland and other eastern po its. 

H. L: Williamson, vice presiden in 


charge of sales for the Shellabarger ‘lil! 
& Elevator Co., is on a business tri; to 
St. Louis, Chicago, Pittsburgh and © her 
eastern points. 

Salina millers were hosts recently to 
mill officials from seven neighboring 
towns, representing 18 companies. ! |i 
morning was spent visiting local m.'s. 
A luncheon was served at the Coun'ry 
Club and a game of golf followed. 


OKLAHOMA 

European requirements for Oklahoma 
flour are again increasing, followiny 4 
decline about the middle of October, «i 
importers indicate that their demanis 
probably will continue indefinitely. | 
mestic business showed a gradual 
crease, although some millers report | 
flour and bakery trade booked for 30 
60 days. Shipping instructions arrive 
with satisfactory regularity. 

Flour prices have declined material! 
with wheat market breaks. Hard whea 
short patent sold at $7.90@8.20, straigh 
patent $7.50@7.80, first clears $6.90( 
7.30, and second clears and low grades 
$6.50@6.75. Soft wheat grades held the 
usual range of about 50c bbl higher thai 
hard. 

NOTES 

The building and stock of the Hart- 
ford (Ark.) Flour, Seed & Grain Co 
were destroyed recently by fire of un- 
determined origin. The loss was esti- 
mated at $5,000. 

William Seidel, Brenham, Texas, feed 
miller, feed jobber and grocer, was killed 
recently by a railroad train near his 
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home. He was 67 years old, and was a 
pioneer of Texas. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by the Howell Feed Co., 
Wills Point, Texas. C. M. Henderson is 
manager. The assets are listed at $25,- 
000, all claimed for exemption. Liabili- 
ties are placed at $86,000, 

A petition asking that the Liberty 
Bakery, Texarkana, Ark., be declared 
bankrupt has been filed in the federal 
court, signed by the Four States Grocery 
Co. the Dixie Wax Paper Co. and the 
Texas Produce Co. Fred Ebert is owner 
and manager of the bakery. 


After attending a rate argument be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in Washington recently, Frank 
Foltz, secretary Oklahoma Millers’ 
League, visited his former home in In- 
diana. T. P. Duncan, general manager 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas, was among the millers at- 
tending the Washington hearing. 


The wheat acreage of the Texas pan- 
handle may be increased 100 per cent by 
reason of favorable weather conditions 
and the conversion of cattle ranches into 
agricultural tracts, according to Leo 
Potti-bman, chairman Fort Worth Grain 
Exchange, who recently made a tour of 
that region. He says the increased yield 
this .cason over last is 20 per cent, and 
that Texas probably has produced 19,- 
000,010 bus wheat. Thousands of acres 
are now being grazed, whereas last year 
much planting was delayed until Decem- 
ber b» dry weather. 


NEBRASKA 

Re, orts from mills in Nebraska are 
to the effect that forward bookings of 
flour |ast week were light. One notice- 
able feature of the reports was that none 
of the sales made by the mills were to be 
classified as poor except those for ex- 
port, and these were a very small part 
of the whole. The drop in the price of 
wheat brought about some increase in 
forward commitments late in the week, 
but the total volume was comparatively 
small. The wheat market has been so 
inclined to. fluctuate of late as to keep a 
lot of business up in the air, so to speak. 

There has been a continued liberal 
movement of wheat to this market, and 
the demand for it has been easily suf- 
ficient to absorb the offerings. A good 
deal of protein wheat has been coming 
in, and it has been picked up readily 
at excellent premiums. 

“Frank and frequent interchange of 
opinion by letter, by telephone, and at 
meetings of millers has done a great deal 
to better milling conditions,” said J. N. 
Campbell, secretary of the Nebraska 
Millers’ Association. “Production costs 
have been reduced, millfeeds merchan- 
dised more advantageously, flour sales 
standardized as to terms, and _ losses 
through bad accounts greatly cut down. 
These are the benefits which have flowed 
from organization of the millers, and 
they are recognized in the highest official 
circles as being legitimate and praise- 
worthy. 

“We are still receiving congratulations 
on the results sqcompiiaked by the group 
mecting of Nebraska millers at Cam- 
bridge last month. There is talk of hold- 
ing another one there in the near future. 
The meeting at Norfolk, Oct. 24, was also 
highly profitable. At these meetings it is 
possible for the millers to throw all 
their grievances and troubles into the 
hopper and grind out in a few hours a 
full grist of good will and information 
that will be of more benefit to every 
miller than a full month’s work at home. 
This is the way the bankers of Nebraska 
redeemed the situation with regard to 
their business, and it is what they are 
expecting the millers to do in order to 
merit confidence and credit as sane men 
representing a great industry.” 


MORE AND BETTER WHEAT 


Harry Randall, manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, Karl 
Humphrey, manager El Reno Mill & 
Elevator Co., and C. C. Kelly, of the 
William Kell Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
president and directors of the South- 
western Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion, were in Omaha last week to hold a 
conference with grain men and millers 
relative to the continued support of the 
association. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


At the meeting it developed that a 
tremendous amount of work is being 
done by the organization in spreading in- 
formation to wheat growers about the 
raising of “more and better wheat to 
the acre,” the elimination of unworthy 
wheats, and the destruction of wheat 
field pests and diseases. 

It is planned that the work of the as- 
sociation shall be continued until some- 
— better may be discovered to take 
its place, in order to maintain the volume 
and better the quality of wheat raised in 
the Southwest, as it is only by making 
wheat raising profitable to the growers 
that we can be assured of the perma- 
nency of milling interests. 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, as re- 


ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbis tivity 
Oct. 19-25 ........ 27,300 24,399 89 
Previous week ..... 27,300 25,474 93 
TT GE obaeevcces 23,100 20,716 85 
Two years ago..... 18,900 21,294 112 
NOTES 


M. Uhl, Jr., of the Black Hawk Grain 
Co., has returned to his home in Omaha 
from Los Angeles, where he went to visit 
his parents. 

Nelson B. Updike, president Updike 
Grain Corporation and publisher of the 
Omaha Bee, has been shooting ducks in 
the sandhills of Nebraska. 

Perry Smith, who has been with the 
Maney Milling Co. for several years, re- 
turned to Omaha last week after a six 
weeks’ absence in St. Louis. 

Joseph White, for years a cash grain 
handler at Omaha and Kansas City, is 
now traveling in Nebraska and Kansas 
for the Butler-Welsh Grain Co. of 
Omaha. 

Leion Leauie. 





COLORADO 

A waiting attitude has been adopted 
by the flour trade in this territory. New 
developments in the grain markets are 
needed to stimulate flour buying. Colo- 
rado mills have discontinued active so- 
licitation on soft wheat flour business, 
quoting only on request, and showing an 
unwillingness to contract large bookings. 
Soft wheat supplies are too uncertain 
for millers to pursue an unrestricted sell- 
ing policy. 

Hard wheat supplies are still liberal, 
but the best grades are scarcer than here- 
tofore on this crop. A considerable part 
of current wheat offerings is moving 
from the country, as farmers are willing 
to sell freely at present values, 

Millers find that many buyers have 
booked requirements for several months 
from outside mills, which works a hard- 
ship on local millers. 

Flour prices, Oct. 24, were as follows: 
best patent soft wheat $8.15@8.25, stand- 
ard patent $7.65@7.75, self-rising flour 
$8.40@8.50; best patent hard winter 
wheat $7.35@7.45, standard patent $6.85 
@6.95; best patent hard northern spring 
wheat, $7.65@7.75. All quotations are 
for flour packed in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River, prompt to 60-day shipment. 

Due to the scarcity of feed of all 
kinds on the Pacific Coast, there is an 
unusually good demand for these prod- 
ucts to move west from Colorado. Bar- 
ley, for instance, is in excellent demand 
at strong prices, and much of this grain 
is moving through Denver, destined for 
the West. 





AUSTRALIA 

MeEtzourne, Victoria, Sept. 22.—The 
weather conditions practically through- 
out thé Australian wheat belt continue 
satisfactory, and the outlook generally 
affords much reason for optimism. In 
some localities so late were the crops 
in maturing that it is not expected that 
they will be up to normal. Granted fa- 
vorable weather during the next two 
months, however, the aggregate result 
should be equal to that of Tast season. 

The chartering of steamers for the 
transportation of the 4 “yo surplus 
from the present crop has begun. Re- 
cently a Japanese steamer for January 
loading was fixed at 35s ton, and since 
then rates have become firmer. 

A number of steamers are reported to 
have been booked for December-January 
sailings at 40s, 41s 3d, 42s 6d, and, in 
some instances, up to even 45s ton, ac- 
cording to port options. The parcel 


rate for December-January shipment is 
87s 6d, while current quotations for par- 
cels are from 24s to 30s. 


BREADSTUFFS EXPORTS 

Although the volume of business in 
export flour from Victoria during the 
past few months has been very satisfac- 
tory, the results, from the financial 
standpoint, have left much to be desired, 
so far as millers are concerned. They 
have felt particularly the competition of 
Canadian shippers, and their position 
has been rendered increasingly difficult 
by reason of the fact that, in connection 
with the trade with Great Britain, the 
prices of flour do not invariably follow 
advances in the quotations for wheat. 

The large quantities of flour which 
have been disposed of abroad have meant 
the accumulation of big supplies of bran 
and pollard. Ordinarily these would have 
been absorbed without any difficulty, but 
owing to the mild conditions experienced 
during the recent winter in most parts of 
the state, and the consequent heavy 
growth of natural feed, the demand for 
offals has not kept pace with the output. 

The situation, however, has been eased 
by moderate sales to the United King- 
dom. New South Wales, South Aus- 
tralia and to a lesser extent Victoria, 
have participated in this business, which 
has been of an agreeably consistent char- 
acter. In addition to transacting the 
bulk of the trade, New South Wales is 
reported to have shipped a few hundred 
tons to San Francisco. Naturally these 
outgoings have afforded much appre- 
ciated relief to millers generally. 

A third report has been submitted to 
the Victorian government by the spe- 
cial commissioner appointed to inquire 
into the prices ruling for wheat, flour 
and bread. It deals particularly with 
cases in which millers are alleged to have 
refused to supply flour to certain bakers 
on the ground that, were they to do so, 
they would come into disfavor with the 
majority of the bakers in the neighbor- 
hood who have agreed to sell at higher 
rates than those charged by the few in- 
dividuals indicated. 

In the opinion of the commissioner the 
circumstances provide further proof of 
the necessity for some government con- 
trol of the price fixing which exists 
among bakers. It is suggested that the 
opinion of the crown law department 
should be sought on the point whether 
the action of the bakers constitutes an 
offense against the laws relating to com- 
binations in restraint of trade, and also 
for one regarding the position of a mill- 
er who refuses to supply flour even when 
the customer is prepared to pay the price 
quoted by the miller, and to pay cash 
with the order. 


WHEAT MARKETING PROPOSALS 

All of the states affected have rejected 
the proposals put forward by the prime 
minister with regard to the formation of 
voluntary wheat pools. <A decision to 
that effect was arrived at in the course 
of a conference held in Melbourne, 

The principal difficulty in the way of 
the adoption of the scheme was the com- 
monwealth’s insistence upon the volun- 
tary character of the 1, but another 
stumbling block was the proposed levy 
on each bushel of wheat with the object 
of placing the industry on a sound fu- 
ture financial basis. 

Subsequently the prime minister an- 
nounced that, although his proposals had 
been rejected, his government would use 
its influence in behalf of any state which 
might form a pool and require financial 
assistance from the Commonwealth Bank. 

It looks very much as —— voluntary 
pools will operate in South Australia, 
Western Australia and New South 
Wales, but the Victorian (Labor) gov- 
ernment has definitely intimated that it 
intends to establish a compulsory pool. 

A large number of wheat growers in 
Victoria are anxious that steps shall be 
taken to endeavor to induce the govern- 
ment in the other states to introduce a 
compulsory scheme, and that an effort 
shall then be made to persuade the fed- 
eral government to apply its financial 
proposals to one all-Australian compul- 


sory pool. 
Cuartes J. MatrHews. 


Over 256,000,000 Ibs sesamum seed, val- 
ued at $10,000,000, were exported by 
China during 1923. About $312,000 worth 
went to the United States. 
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A Chinese Proverb in Rhyme 
Shall I, grasping, gather wealth and breed 
t—- 


For my children jealously conserve it? 
Should my sons surpass me, they won’t need 


it; 
Should they not, why then they won't 
deserve it! 
Bad 


THE COST OF GOVERNMENT 

Interesting figures covering the cost 
of state government in a group of west- 
ern states recently were compiled by the 
Illinois Central Railway and published in 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce, as 
follows: 


Incr. 
State— 1900 1923 pet. 
Alabama ........ $2,198,420 $19,676,053 795 


Arkansas ........ 1,504,307 8,465,023 463 


| Sere 7,035,167 67,950,398 866 
ere 5,878,001 30,602,796 421 
Serer 2,210,000 27,768,756 1,156 
Kentucky ........ 4,314,634 18,619,405 332 
Louisiana ....... 4,271,833 26,820,507 628 
Minnesota ....... 6,421,129 47,442,367 639 
Mississippi ....... 1,627,855 11,991,448 637 
po Pee 4,116,348 42,449,431 931 
South Dakota .... 5,931,326 13,586,643 129 
Tennessee ....... 2,523,008 15,653,048 B 


,523, 56 
Wisconsin ....... 1,959,066 33,407,379 1,605 

The figures covering the enormous in- 
crease in Wisconsin are of especial in- 
terest. 

Figures recently compiled by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board show 
that national, state and local govern- 
ment cost, in 1923, $91 for every man, 
woman and child in the country. The 
total equaled 92 per cent of all the 
money drawn in wages in 1921, the last 
industrial census. More than $10,000,- 
000,000 a year are spent for government, 
and state and local bonds are being 
issued at the rate of more than $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. 


A FURTHER EXPLANATION 

Some time ago an effort was made in 
these columns, and later in The Millers’ 
Almanack, satisfactorily to explain why 
M. Zodiac, whose likeness appears, with 
his stomach unbuttoned and his insides 
exposed to the breezes, in all almanacs, 
should present himself in such uncon- 
ventional garb. The discussion ended 
somewhat inconclusively in the theory 
that M. Zodiac’s voluntary exposure of 
his intestinal works was merely a meth- 
od of advertising. 

A new theory, somewhat at variance 
with this one, is now advanced by a writ- 
er in the Kansas City Star, as follows: 

“Huh!” ejaculated Sandstorm Smith 
of Rampage, Okla., as he gazed at the 
picture in the front a of an almanac, 
of a gentleman laid open horizontally 
and perpendicularly, and surrounded by 
an interested circle of zodiacal speci- 
mens. “That’s a thundering way to leave 
a feller—start to operate on him and 
then light out and leave him half fin- 
ished, with all them varmints and insects 
waiting to hop onto him. I reckon when 
the doctors got that far along they found 
out he hadn’t any money, and concluded 
to strike.” 

Bad 


GIRTH CONTROL 

It seems that food is eaten by the 
thick and the thin of this world. A good 
many restaurant keepers know what foods 
are right for fat persons and what foods 
are right for thin persons, but they have 
not put their knowledge on their menu 
cards. Now, suggestion is made that 
parallel lists of foods be printed to guide 
the lean and the portly in their selections, 

Menus with the calories calculated are 
no novelty, but better girth control 
would be assured with knowing the com- 
pany the calories keep—they should be 
accepted only in proper combinations of 
proteins, carbohydrates, fats, vitamins, 
and glutens. Even so, drawing the dead- 
ly parallel is not likely to deter pam- 
pered diners from eating forbidden fruit 
—and other thin from the restaurant 
keeper’s tree of knowledge.—The Na- 
tion’s Business. 


Cooks never make up for the flour 
they spoil.—Chinese proverb. 
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CHICAGO 

The local flour market is unsettled. 
Prices underwent substantial declines the 
past week, and the trade is more con- 
vinced than ever that the bottom has not 
been reached. Very few buyers cov- 
ered their needs at the lower levels, and 
they are now awaiting further recessions 
in prices. Business is quiet and con- 
fined to small lots. Distributors have 
fair supplies, but complain of slow in- 
quiry and that smaller dealers and users 
are asking to have their contracts ex- 
tended. Some distributors are offering 
flour at 25@50c under replacement values 
in order to move their stocks. 

There is not much activity in spring 
wheat flour, although the last few days 
more buyers have been in the market, 
due no doubt to prices being much lower. 
Sales, however, are mainly in single car 
lots. Directions are not satisfactory to 
brokers or mill representatives, and 
pressure is being used to have buyers 
clean up old contracts. 

Hard winters also are moving rather 
slowly. Occasional orders of 500 to 1,000 
bbls are reported, but the trade gener- 
ally is buying from hand to mouth, many 
holding off on making contracts until 
after election. 

There is a wide range in prices on soft 
wheat flour, and as much as 75c differ- 
ence on the same grade of flour from 
different states. Michigan mills have 
been quoting extremely low prices in this 
market, and they have been getting most 
of the business. Sales the past week 
have been very light. Stocks are thought 
to be light, so that there should be heavy 
buying very soon. 

Clears continue rather scarce, especial- 
ly from the Southwest, but demand is 
only fair from domestic trade, due to 
prevailing prices. More mills in the 
Northwest have clears to offer, although 
the volume is still limited. 

There has been improved buying of rye 
flour since prices started downward, one- 
to three-car lots to jobbers and bakers 
being quite numerous, but many still feel 
that prices are too high. The local out- 
put totaled 1,500 bbls, against 3,000 the 
previous week. Several inquiries have 
been received the last few days from 
abroad for rye flour for November-Jan- 
uary shipment, but jittle business has re- 
sulted, although buyers’ ideas are not 
much out of line. White was quoted, Oct. 
25, at $6.60@6.95 bbl, jute; medium, 
$6.35@6.75; dark, $5.25@5.65, 

Shipping directions on semolinas are 
very satisfactory, but sales are few and 
of small proportions. No. 2 semolina 
was quoted, Oct. 25, at 4%@4%c lb, 
bulk; No. 3 semolina, 44%@4%c; fancy 
durum patent, 4@4%c. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis Chi- 
cago, patents in cotton 98’s and clears 
in jutes, Oct. 25: spring top patent $7.60 
@8.10, standard patent $7.20@7.80, first 
clear $6.40@6.80, second clear $5@5.30; 
hard winter short patent $6.95@7.50, 95 
per cent patent $6.70@7.20, straight 
$6.60@7, first clear $5.90@6.50; soft win- 
ter short patent $7.20@7.70, standard 
patent $6.70@7.20, straight $6.60@7, first 
clear $5.40@5.90, 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Met. WORE onc ccesss 40,000 31,000 77 
Previous week ..... 40,000 38,000 95 
SOD GD evisccicss 40,000 32,000 80 
Two years ago..... 40,000 30,000 75 


CASH WHEAT 


Premiums on hard winters were de- 
cidedly lower, and red wheat was down 
about Ic. Spring wheat premiums were 
about unchanged, but little business is 


being done in this variety, as receipts 
continue extremely light. Receipts of all 
wheats at Chicago last week totaled 1,139 
cars, compared with 1,474 the week be- 
fore, and 321 a year ago. Millers picked 
up all red wheat available and the choice 
hard winters. Lower grades were much 
easier, although at the week end they 
stiffened a little. Export interest fell 
off considerably, and shipping sales were 
only 636,000 bus, against 1,310,000 the 
preceding week. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 6@7c over 
December, No. 2 red 5@7c over, No. 3 
red 4@6c over; No. 1 hard 2@2%c un- 
der, No. 2 hard 2@2%c under, No. 3 
hard 4@4%%c under; No. 1 dark northern 
6@l4c over, No. 2 dark 3@8c over, 
No. 1 northern 3@5c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.46144@ 
1.47% bu, No. 2 red $1.46@1.47%, No. 3 
red $1.45446.@1.46%; No. 1 hard $1.39@ 
1.39%, No. 2 hard $1.39@1.39%, No. 3 
hard $1.37@1.37%; No. 1 dark northern 
$1474%@1.55%, No. 2 dark $1.44%@ 
1.4914, No. 1 northern $1.4444@1.46%. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn lower, but demand by in- 
dustries and shippers continues quite 
active. Shipping sales totaled 519,000 
bus, about 100,000 being for exporters. 
Receipts were 1,053 cars, against 1,000 
the previous week, and 892 a year ago. 
No. 2 mixed was quoted at $1.044%@ 
1.05% bu, No. 3 mixed $1.04@1.05%, No. 
4 mixed $1.024%@1.03%; No. 2 yellow 
$1.041%4 @1.06, No. 3 yellow $1.04@1.05%, 
No. 4 yellow $1.024%@1.04%4, No. 5 yel- 
low $1.02@1.03; No. 2 white $1.04%@ 
1.06, No. 3 white $1.0344@1.05, No, 4 
white $1.0214@1.04. 

Cash rye was much weaker, but offer- 
ings were readily disposed of at the 
lower levels. Mills are not so interested 
as in previous weeks, but elevators are 
coming into the market here. Receipts 
were 193 cars, against 118 the week be- 
fore, and 25 a year ago. No, 2 was 
quoted at $1.25@1.26% bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Oct, 25, with 
comparisons (000’s emitted): 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls..... 274 187 175 196 
Wheat, bus.... 1,775 594 1,619 395 
Comm, 2U0.....2 O78 1,591 1,217 689 
Oats, bus...... 2,620 1,450 1,410 973 
BVO, DUB... .s0 215 37 2 22 
Barley, bus.... 522 319 213 65 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Local demand for corn goods is quite 
active, and a satisfactory small lot trade 
is being enjoyed by handlers. Buyers 
are not covering their future require- 
ments, but are in the market daily for 
small amounts. Corn flour was quoted, 
Oct. 25, at $2.70@2.80 cwt, corn meal 
$2.70@2.75, cream meal $2.70@2.75, hom- 
iny $2.70@2.80, oatineal $3.15, jute, car 
lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.95 
per 90-lb sack. 


WHEAT CARGO RECORD 


President Gray Silver, of the Grain 
Marketing Co., Chicago, has received no- 
tice of a record breaking cargo of wheat 
shipped by his company on Oct. 16 out 
of Galveston to Rotterdam, Holland. 
This shipment consisted of 443,000 bus 
wheat, bought from the farmers of Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma, and to apply against 
sales to consumers in Rotterdam. It is 
said this is the largest quantity ever 
loaded on a boat at that port. 


NEW SCRATCH FEED UNIT 


The New Richmond (Wis.) Roller 
Mills Co. has started its new scratch feed 
unit, equipped with Marvel type feeders, 
and Sprout-Waldron corn cracker of the 
knife type, with scourer and grader at- 
tached. This concern also recently in- 





stalled an additional tank which increases 
its fuel oil storage to 27,000 gallons. 
This oil is used for its standby power 
unit, which is a 400 h-p McIntosh & Sey- 
mour Diesel engine. The company has 
not found it necessary to use this engine 
so far this fall, as water has been plenti- 
ful. 


CORN MILLERS’ SURVEY 


The results of the survey being taken 
by the American Corn Millers’ Federa- 
tion are surprising, and some extremely 
valuable information on the corn mill- 
ing industry is being developed. It is 
noticeable that not as many of the small 
mills have shut down as was expected. 
Most of them are operating. This 
is the first time that such a survey 
has been attempted, and the corn mill- 
ers as a whole are co-operating with 
Secretary T. M. Chivington. He reports 
that a most satisfactory number of re- 
plies have been received. To those who 
have not responded Mr. Chivington is 
mailing another bulletin, requesting them 
to furnish the information asked for. 


NOTES 


T. Park Hay, manager Chicago office 
United States Shipping Board, is on a 
10-day vacation trip to St. Louis. 


C. P. Adams, New York flour man- 
ager Quaker Oats Co., spent most of 
last week at the mills’ headquarters in 
Chicago. 

H. R. Ward, secretary Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, stopped in Chi- 
cago en route home from a several weeks’ 
eastern trip. 


P. P. Croarkin, Chicago, flour broker, 
and his family, motored to Columbus to 
take in the football game between the 
universities of Chicago and Ohio State on 
Oct. 25. 


Harry D. Crooks, owner Crooks Ter- 
minal Warehouses, Chicago and Kansas 
City, accompanied by his wife, has been 
spending a few days at French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 

The Grain Marketing Co., Chicago, has 
leased the Export Elevator Co.’s Union 
elevator here, which will be used for the 
storage of oats. It has a capacity of 
1,500,000 bus. 


W. S. Amidon, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Union Machinery Co.,, 
Joliet, Ill., visited in Chicago Oct. 22, 
prior to leaving on a four weeks’ trip 
to the Pacific Coast. 


F. F. Henry, Buffalo, T, C. Estee and 
R. F. Bausman, New York, and W. R. 
Morris, Kansas City, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., were recent visitors at this 
company’s Chicago offices. 

H. L. Williamson, vice president 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, 
Kansas, spent several days last week 
calling on the trade in this market with 
his Chicago representative, A. J. Gard- 
ner, of Wade & Gardner. ‘ 


The Chicago Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its thirty-sixth annual re- 
ception and dance at Wicker Park Hall, 
2040 West North Avenue, the evening 
of Nov. 8. These annual receptions are 
most enjoyable affairs, and a large at- 
tendance is expected. 


Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ 
National Federation, arrived in Chicago 
from Washington, Oct. 22. He left the 
same day with Secretary Husband on 
their western trip, the first stop being at 
Wichita, Kansas, where a millers’ meet- 
ing was held Oct. 24. 

Lake shipments from Chicago last 
week: flour, 23,000 bbls to Buffalo, 9,000 
to Erie, 3,000 to Fairport, and 4,000 to 
Depot Harbor; wheat, 1,431,000 bus to 
Buffalo; corn, 90,000 bus to Buffalo, 95,- 
000 to Ogdensburg, and 518,000 to Depot 
Harbor; barley, 114,000 bus to Buffalo. 

H. G. Beckman will be connected with 
the Chicago office of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, beginning Nov. 1, and 
will call on the trade in this territory. 
He was formerly with the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
- more recently with the Quaker Oats 

0. 


E. S. Wagner, traffic director Millers’ 
National Federation, was in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Oct. 23, where he attended a meet- 
ing of a committee in connection with a 
hearing which has to do with a readjust- 
ment of class rates as between Trunk 
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Line and Central Freight Association 
territories. 


The Dough Club of Chicago wil! holq 
a luncheon meeting at the Sherman 
Hotel, Oct. 29. I. K. Russell, editor 
Baking Technology, will be the speaker 
This organization is growing rapidly, and 
many applications for membershi} are 
being received from the baking aid a). 
lied trades. P. P. Croarkin is president. 


A. C. Angove, manager flour and ce- 
real department Sprague, Warner & (Co. 
Chicago wholesale grocers, states that. 
while there is no appreciable incre:se jy 
the demand for buckwheat and pancake 
flours, buyers began to display interest 
in new crop offerings much earlier than 
last year. A satisfactory business js re- 
ported, and the quality of the buck wheat 
flour this year is very good. 


J. W. Coverdale, secretary Grain Mar- 
keting Co., reports that the Mid-\est 


Farm Bureaus, composed of farmers in 
12 states, at a meeting in Chicag’ last 
week indorsed the Grain Marketin« Co., 
and recommended this company 1» its 


membership. Mr. Coverdale spoke over 
the radio from station KYW, on (:t. 21, 
giving a review of the grain markv! for 


October. He mentioned the fact tlt re- 
cently three representatives of thi Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. an 
English consumer co-operative sali as- 
sociation, with a membership of 6,0().000, 
called at his company’s offices, and an- 


nounced that they wished to purchase 
11,000 tons wheat weekly direct :rom 
co-operative producers. This figures out 
about 360,000 bus. His concern had 
hopes of completing this big dea! and 


to fulfill the farmers’ dreams of aci:ally 
handling the grain at cost from the ¢ran- 
ary to the consuming mill, whether |icre 
or abroad. 
MILWAUKEE 

A number of good-sized bookings were 
made last week, principally to bakers. 
Fancy patent still moves slowly, altlough 
sales generally absorb the output. Ship- 
ping directions have not improved as had 
been expected. Flour prices averave 20 
@25c bbl lower. Inasmuch as mil!!ced 
is largely nominal and easy, the de«line 
in flour does not represent the ful! ex- 
tent of the reduction in the price of 
wheat. Closing quotations, Oct. 25: 
fancy city brands of hard spring w)icat 


patent $8.40@8.65, standard patent %.05 
@8.45, straight $7.80@8.10, first «lear 
$6.10@6.75, and second clear $4.95 5.60, 
in 98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 


kee. 

Kansas patent prices show a shrinkge 
of about 25c bbl, but the views of bi ers 
are considerably below that figure, so 
that not much business is passing. Trid- 
ers point to lower cash premiums as the 
basis of their expectancy of a lower 
flour price, but the feed situation excrts 
an adverse effect. Inquiry has been soine- 

to 


what improved, but mills are adherin 
their limits and the trade is similarly in- 
sistent.* Local mills ask but 25c bb! ‘css 
for bakers patent than for the fami! 
grade, and the small spread has he!ped 
move the fancy qualities. Closing qu! 
tions, Oct. 25: fancy brands of hard \.in- 
ter wheat patent $7.50@7.85 bbl, stsnd- 
ard patent $7.25@7.50, straight $6.: 
7.35, and first clear $5.95@6.25, in 9» 1b 
cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as re] 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


t- 


Weekly Flour 

capacity output oO! 

bbis bbis ti 
gt: ge IEP Ee 12,000 6,000 
Previous week ..... 12,000 5,000 
BP GBD Srscvccess 12,000 4,000 
Two years ago..... 16,000 10,200 
Three years ago.... 28,000 15,992 
Four years ago..... 24,000 1,700 
Five years ago..... 24,000 14,900 


Wisconsin rye mills are still able t 
maintain a quite satisfactory rate of 0} 
eration, despite the fact that new bus 
ness is slow. Shipping instructions 0 
old bookings are relatively much bett: 
than in the case of wheat mills. Th 
trade seems content to market the flou 
bought at the low prices obtaining durin 
the early part of the new crop year at | 
substantial profit without pressing mil! 
for offers. Most Wisconsin rye mills ar 
comfortably booked up for the time b« 
ing, but are becoming concerned ov« 
November-December business. The dow! 
ward movement of rye has caused flou 
prices to decline, but this does not see 
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to stimulate buying. An encouraging 
feature of the situation is, however, that 
the dearth of new orders has not stam- 
eded rye millers into seeking business 
on a bargain basis. Export business has 
not revived from the blow struck by the 
rapid advance all along the line. The 
chief buyers of bulk lots say they intend 
to await the result of the slide of rye 
values. Closing quotations, Oct. 25: pure 
white rye flour $6.60@6.75 bbl, straight 
$6.25@6.40, and dark $5.50@5.75, in 98-Ib 
cottons. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Oct. 25, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 82,600 79,300 10,160 19,000 
Wheat, bus.. 574,000 70,000 531,203 39,600 
Corn, bus.... 176,120 81,080 318,318 53,625 
Oats, bus.... 888,200 734,800 289,975 713,875 
Bar bus.. 462,400 222,780 158,140 91,680 
Rye, bus..... 224,985 38,265 82,264 18,110 
Feed, tons... 645 2,400 1,319 6,412 
NOTES 
J. W. Jouno, secretary Donahue- 


Stratton Co., and manager feed depart- 
ment, recently spent several days in Chi- 
cago on business. 

George W. Moody, president Weyau- 
weva (Wis.) Milling Co., and president 
Wisconsin State Millers’ Association, was 
in Milwaukee last week on company and 
association business, 

[ower markets rule, wheat being 8@ 
10c under last week, rye 10@IIc, corn 
8c, oats 6c, and barley 6@7c. The move- 
ment is liberal, while domestic and ex- 
port trade is fairly active. Spring wheat 
closed at $1.47@1.56 for No. 1 Dakota 
dark northern, $1.41@1.45 for No. 1 hard 
winter, $1.47@1.49 for No. 1 red winter, 
and $1.38@1.39 for No. 1 durum; No. 1 
rye closed at $1.17@1.18; No. 2 yellow 
corn $1.03%, No. 2 white $1.02, No. 2 
mixed $1.02; No. 3 white oats 44%,@45c; 
malting barley 82@92c. 

News was received in Milwaukee on 
Oct. 22 of the death that day in New 
York of George W. Chandler, aged 85, 
one of the pioneers of the Milwaukee 
grain trade, who has been residing in 
Florida since retiring 15 years ago. Mr. 
Chandler came to Milwaukee in 1865, and 
always retained his membership on 
change. As senior member of the Chand- 
ler & Brown Co., he was one of the most 
prominent figures in the wheat trade 
throughout the time Milwaukee was one 
of the leading primary markets of the 
world, 


Unusual activity continues in grain 
shipping circles at Milwaukee, and ele- 
vators are busier than at this time for 
many years. Among the cargoes loaded 
at the Chicago & North Western’s Kin- 
nickinnie and Rialto houses, operated by 
the Donahue-Stratton Co., are: the Yo- 
semite, 80,000 bus wheat and 120,000 bus 
corn to Goderich, Ont; the Cadillac, 250,- 
000 bus wheat to Buffalo; the Harold. B. 
Nye, 100,000 bus wheat and 125,000 bus 
corn to Buffalo; the J. B. John, 44,514 
bus rye, 40,000 bus corn, and 49,200 bus 
oats to Goderich; the Henry Steinbren- 
ner, 237,354 bus wheat to Buffalo. 


Milwaukee's facilities for handling the 
1925 convention of the American Bakers’ 
Association and the exposition of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation were inspected on Oct. 22 by 
H. A. Lockwood, of Cincinnati, and Sid- 
ney Bennett, of Battle Creek, Mich., who 
are visiting a number of large cities with 
a view to making recommendations. H. 
C. Schrank, Jr., of H. C. Schrank Co., 
bakers’ supplies, 501 East Water Street, 
acted as host to the visitors, who were 
favorably impressed by the Milwaukee 
Auditorium, one of the few buildings in 
America that can accommodate so large 
an exposition as. that of the bakery 
equipment interests. Milwaukee supply 
men, as well as bakers, are anxious to 
entertain the national association next 
September, and believe the apparent 
dearth of hotel rooms will by that time 
be overcome. 

L. E. Meyer. 





Clean elevators and elevator grounds 
are attractive to all—except perhaps flies, 
rats and loafers. They are certainly at- 
tractive to patrons, and should be a 
source of never ending satisfaction to 
the manager and others who have the op- 
eration of the plant in hand.—Co-opera- 
tive Manager and Farmer. 
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TRADE COMMISSION REBUFFED 

From the standpoint of the business 
man, the most important event of the 
past week was the decision of the Su- 
preme Court sustaining the ruling of a 
lower court in the National Biscuit Co. 
case. The Federal Trade Commission, 
unless the law is changed, has an insur- 
mountable obstacle placed in the way 
of its further interference in certain di- 
rections with the business of the country. 
Two decisions by the Supreme Court 
within a year lead to the belief that 
respondents in numerous cases before 
the Federal Trade Commission have been 
too timid when faced by “cease and 
desist” orders. Many concerns, it is 
suspected, submitted to the action of 
the commission when by taking their 
cases to court they might have cleared 
themselves of charges of doing anything 
either illegal or unfair. 

The National Biscuit Co. refused to 
accept a ruling of the commission that 
the company’s trade discount plan was 
unfair. The lower court was prompt to 
rule against the commission, and the 
Supreme Court saw the matter-the same 
way. The short time within which the 
courts disposed of the case indicates that 
there was but one course to be taken, and 
that a clearly charted one. 

In the other case decided by the Su- 
preme Court earlier in the year it was 
held that the commission had no author- 
ity to go through the office files of a 
firm or corporation merely looking for 
what it could find. If the commission 
desired some specific information, the 
high court held, there was legal sanction 
for its making a search for the desired 


documents. But as to general “fishing 
expeditions” there was no warrant of 
law, the court ruled. 

The victory of the National Biscuit Co. 
is sure to cause other corporations and 
firms to resist orders by the commission 
where regarded as repressive. 

Millers and bakers will do well to bear 
these important decisions of the high 
court in mind during the investigation 
begun on July 1 into the baking and 
milling industries. The investigation it- 
self must be governed somewhat by the 
decision barring fishing expeditions, and 
it may be that there will be need to re- 
fer to the National Biscuit Co. case when 
the report of the commission is finally 
given to Congress. 


POLITICAL FUNDS 


Washington is not paying heed to the 
charges and countercharges being made 
in the last days of a superheated cam- 
paign. To call any man a “crook” means 
nothing in this town any more. Since 
times have changed and men of radical 
tinge have gained vocal representation in 
national affairs it is not unusual to hear 
the most respectable citizen of the re- 
public referred to as some kind of double- 
dyed criminal. The national capital has 
been so fed upagn investigations in the 
last year and a half that the so-called 
slush fund quiz fails to cause a tremor. 
Almost every sophisticated person knows 
that the political party that can raise 
money will spend it and, so far as the 
record shows, no party has yet refused 
any large amount of money that was 
available or offered. 

The acrimony which has been injected 


459 


into the campaign on the outside has not 
taken hold of minds generally here at the 
seat of government. Confidence is noted 
everywhere that the election will be set- 
tled in such way that business can go 
ahead. 

Business has learned some lessons from 
the present campaign. The most helpful 
one is that advertising pays. In no na- 
tional election heretofore has advertis- 
ing or publicity had so much to do with 
influencing the electorate. The soap box 
orator has not been so convincing in this 
campaign as before. Other speakers 
have not been sent out to counteract 
him. Business men in charge at national 
campaign headquarters, familiar with 
the value of advertising, have used the 
press to the utmost advantage. 


INCOME TAX DISCLOSURES 

The effect of the unexpected disclosure 
to the public of individual and corpora- 
tion tax returns will be watched with 
curious interest. As sensations go, noth- 
ing quite so exciting has developed in a 
long time. Because of the opening of 
these returns to public scrutiny, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon finds him- 
self besieged from both sides. On one 
side it is declared that he opened the re- 
turns to the public as a political move on 
the eve of the election. On the other 
hand, radical political leaders are accus- 
ing him, with Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue Blair, of trying to suppress 
the publication of the income figures, and 
a Senate committee has been asked to 
investigate. No one seems to be pleased 
except those who were curious to ascer- 
tain how much money some one else was 
making. 

If the publication of individual taxes 
accomplished anything at all worthy of 
note it was to destroy the old myth 
about the salaries of movie actors. The 
$1,000,000 a year actor or actress is 
found to be a fiction, and only one of 
the profession is shown to be in the 
$500,000 class. Others fall so far behind 
as to put them in the class of plumbers 
and _ bricklayers. 

The true artists, particularly those with 
voices, are not depreciated in the least 
by their showing on the tax lists. They 
have been well paid for their accom- 
plishments, but according to the com- 
mon understanding of their ability to 
earn. 

The greatest surprises are found in 
the returns of some of the men reputed 
to be the princes of great wealth. It is 
not to be overlooked, however, that some 
of these men may not be so poor as the 
tax figures indicate. Tax exempt se- 
curities still exist, and the disclosures 
made by the income lists may afford an- 
other and stronger argument for a con- 
stitutional amendment authorizing the 
prohibition of untaxable promises to pay 
by the federal government, the states and 
municipalities, 

The question is one that is coming up 
again, perhaps not in the short session of 
the present Congress, but most certainly 
in the new Congress to follow. It has 
been rejected in the House once by a 
close vote, but the arguments for the 
amendment are likely to be strengthened 
by the time the new Congress assembles. 





Australia—Crops 
Grain crops of Australia, as reported by 
the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, by crop years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


BORGER cccce BRRGUO: 20520 cose 
1923-24...... SEE 50534 2ewee ret 
1922-23 109,261 6,000 18,000 ..... 
1921-22...... 129,089 6,500 16,000 ..... 
1920-21...... 145,874 7,269 18,621 ..... 
1919-20...... 45,976 6,764 12,559 32 
1918-19...... 75,638 6,913 10,441 34 
| of eee 118,349 9,122 10,715 47 
1916-17...... 157,224 8,796 14,460 100 
1915-16...... 184,709 7,008 17,060 131 
1914-15...... 25,677 8,722 4,478 70 
1913-14...... 106,601 9,462 15,712 117 
1912-13...... 94,880 8,620 16,625 99 
1911-12...... 73,894 9,222 9,863 60 
1910-11...... 98,109 13,455 15,915 132 
ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
1924-25...... 10,000 eee Lees ‘sae 
1923-24...... 9,461 vee eine geves 
1922-23...... St.  <:s0e (s2eee saves 
1921-22...... | rrr eee Pe eee 
1920-21...... 9,072 284 er 
1919-20...... 6,396 ...6. 1,069 cess 
1918-19...... 7,990 287 768 4 
1917-18...... 9,775 332 616 5 
1916-17...... 11,533 360 844 9 
1916-16...... 12,485 324 722 11 
1914-15...... 9,651 340 776 8 
1913-14...... 9,287 332 859 10 
1912-13...... 7,340 315 874 7 
1911-12...... 7,428 340 617 6 
1910-11...... 71,372 415 677 10 
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A TESTING TIME 

Present conditions with respect to ex- 
porting trade in flour are testing the 
resolution of Canadian millers to hold 
out for fair prices. Very little flour has 
so far been sold for shipment beyond 
the end of October, and cable advices in- 
dicate that buyers are not disposed to 
commit themselves until prices are more 
settled or bargains are offered. That 
the markets may settle at some price 
soon and stay there for a while is the 
earnest wish of all millers in this coun- 
try, and they are equally earnest in their 
purpose not to cut prices below cost in 
order to stir up business. 

This being the case, they must be con- 
tent to let other countries that have 
cheaper wheat or less courage to ask fair 
prices do the business. ‘The turn of Ca- 
nadian flour will come again in due 
course, and will not be hastened by pan- 
icky price cutting. Good merchandising 
demands at times that the seller should 
let his competitor have the business if the 
price is unprofitable. Selling at less than 
cost can bring no satisfaction. It takes 
more courage to shut down, and this is 
often the least unprofitable of the al- 
ternatives. 


TORONTO 


Mill reports on the domestic flour mar- 
ket vary. Some say business is dull, 
while others find it better than usual. 
Springs declined 20c on Monday, and are 
holding at this lower level. Quotations, 
Oct. 25: top patents $8.85 bbl, seconds 
$8.35, first clears $8.15, in 98-lb bags, 
jute, mixed car lots, 30-day terms, de- 
livered, Ontario points, with a discount 
of 10¢ bbl for cash. 

Soft winters from Ontario wheat are 
scarce, and trading is light. Mills are 
asking $5.85 bbl for 90 per cent pat- 
ent, in buyers’ bags, Montreal freights. 
Resellers quote (Oct. 25) $7@7.50 bbl 
for this grade in new jute bags, deliv- 
ered, Toronto or Montreal. Production 
is light, owing to scarcity of wheat. 

British and continental importers are 
not buying Canadian flour in quantities 
at present. Their cables say the market 
is too unsettled to warrant action. A 
few odd lots have been sold, but mills are 
rapidly approaching the end of their or- 
ders on hand. Very little flour has been 
booked for shipment beyond the end of 
October, The course of prices shows the 
wisdom of buyers’ inaction. Prices have 
receded 3s 3d since the high point of the 
month, which was reached Oct. 15. New 
York exporters are making steady in- 
quiry for Canadian flour, and the smaller 
markets of the world are placing occa- 
sional orders. Quotations, Oct. 25: ex- 
port spring patents, October to January 
seaboard loading, 48s per 280 lbs, in 140- 
Ib jutes, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow, seven-day drafts. Ontario 
winters, 46s, November seaboard. 


WHEAT 

Farmers’ deliveries of Ontario winter 
wheat are so light that the market is at 
a standstill. Quotations, Oct. 25: No. 2 
red or white $1.40@1.42 bu, delivered, 
Toronto. Farmers’ loads at mill doors 
are worth $1.30. 

Western spring wheat at Bay ports is 
cheaper. Quotations, Oct. 25: No. 1 
northern $1.61% bu, track, Bay ports; 
other grades at the usual Winnipeg 
spreads. Today’s price represents a de- 
cline of 12c bu since a week ago. 


CEREALS 


Both oatmeal and rolled oats share in 
the weakening tendencies of the markets, 
and are in limited demand. Quotations, 
Oct. 25: rolled oats $7.60 bbl, in jute 
bags, delivered in mixed car lots, On- 
tario points, less 10c bbl discount for 
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cash; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Sales for export are almost nil. Buy- 
ers say Canadian prices are out of line. 
Nominal quotations, Oct. 25: rolled oats 
45s per 280 lbs, and oatmeal 42s, c.i.f., 
Glasgow, October shipment. 

Oat hulls are selling at $17.50 ton, 
Montreal, and $19, Boston, in bags, car 
lots, delivered. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is a good feeding demand for 
coarse grains and their products. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 25: No. 3 Canadian western 
oats 61%c bu, c.i.f., Bay ports; No. 2 
yellow corn $1.21%, Toronto freights; 
No. 3 Ontario oats 52@55c, car- lots, 
track, country shipping points; malting 
barley 88@93c; rye, $1.10@1.15. Gov- 
ernment standard screenings are off the 
market. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Mills are not calling for much ocean 
space. Their requirements to the end 
of October are provided for, and sales 
of flour beyond that point have been 
light. Quotations from Montreal, Oct. 
25, for November shipment: to London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Belfast 
and Dublin, 22c per 100 lbs; Hull, New- 
castle and Leith, 23c; Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam, 24c; Hamburg, 25c. 


NOTES 


H. C, Moore, export manager Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., visited this office on Oct. 22. 

C. R. Vannatter, of Vannatter & Ham, 
Ltd., grain and feed merchant, Toronto, 
returned on Oct. 25 from Winnipeg. 


Bran for shipment to the United 
States is being quoted at $20.70 ton and 
shorts at $22.50, f.o.b., cars, Fort Wil- 
liam, Canadian currency. 

The grain standards board for Canada 
is meeting in Winnipeg this week for the 
purpose of fixing the commercial grades 
of grain for the current crop year. 

Canadian grain is enjoying a season of 
low freight rates on the Great Lakes. 
Wheat has lately been carried from Fort 
William to Buffalo at less than 2c bu. 


The percentage of contract grades of 
spring wheat being delivered at Fort 
William is steadily growing less as the 
average of the crop is approached. It is 
now down to about 50 per cent. 

Canadian mills did 40 per cent and 
United States mills 60 per cent of the 
exporting business in flour from North 
America in September. A year ago the 
percentages were 23 and 77, respectively. 

James A, Richardson, president James 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd., grain mer- 
chant and elevator operator, Winnipeg, 
was in Toronto on Oct. 23, after visitin 
the offices of his company in Montrea 
and Kingston. 

During the last crop year the Lake 
Shippers’ Clearance Association, Winni- 
peg, handled at Fort William and Port 
Arthur 373,568,910 bus grain, “without 
complaint from vessel owner or member.” 
This is a record. 


Frank Hadley, of the Raymond-Had- 
ley Co., miller and exporter, New York, 
was in Toronto and other parts of On- 
tario last week. For the most part he 
was calling on old milling connections 
and discussing the flour markets. 

The bakers of Ottawa, Ont., have ad- 
vanced the price of their 24-oz loaf of 
bread lc, which makes the present sell- 
ing price 12c, delivered. Bread prices 
are rising in all parts of Canada. To- 
ronto bakers added Ic loaf on Oct. 20. 

A number of British importers are in- 
quiring for Canadian millfeed for ship- 
ment to their ports. Names and ad- 
































sociation, Coristine Building, Montreal. 

Millers from Ontario who attended the 
annual meeting of the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association held in Montreal on 
Oct. 16 were delighted to see General 
Labelle, first president of the association, 
present. He had been seriously ill, and 
his friends in this province did not know 
that he was sufficiently recovered to be 
able to go about as usual. 

McDonald & Robb, Valleyfield, Que., 
are considering the reconstruction of 
their 150-bbl flour mill which was par- 
tially burned on Oct. 10, The new plant 
will be on a larger and better scale ‘than 
the old one. The most modern machin- 
ery will be used, and everything will be 
of the best quality. This firm has a very 
fine trade in Quebec, and has also been 
doing some exporting. 

Bakers are not buying more than their 
monthly requirements of flour. In other 
years it has been their custom to contract 
for six months’ requirements, commenc- 
ing with September or October. That 
privilege is still open to them, but there 
is no present disposition to take ad- 
vantage of it. The larger bakers, taking 
maximum quantities, usually buy their 
flour at 20c bbl under the mixed car price. 


MONTREAL 


A drop of 20c in the prices of all 
grades of spring wheat flours character- 
ized the Montreal flour market during 
the past week, leaving it firm. A fair 
amount of business is passing for ex- 
port, but the local market is quiet. Flour 
is going out freely on old contracts. 
Closing prices, Oct. 25: first patents $8.85 
bbl, seconds $8.35, bakers $8.15, jute, 
ex-track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Demand for winter wheat flour is 
steady, and supplies limited. Closing 
prices for grades on Oct. 25 were 
$6.85@6.95 bbl, secondhand jute, ex- 
track, in car lots, and in broken lots 
$7.20@7.30, ex-store. 

Trade in rolled oats is fair. Closing 
prices Oct. 25, $4@4.10 per 90-lb bag, 
delivered. White corn flour, $7.50@7.60 
bbl, jute, delivered. 


CANADIAN MILL PROFITS 


During the past year five leading Ca- 
nadian flour milling companies earned as 
net profits an aggregate of $1,849,084, or 
14.7 per cent on their combined issued 
common capital. The previous year, 
their profits were $1,597,000, or 12.7 per 
cent. Their total figures are as follows: 
Assets, $47,410,091; current assets, $22,- 
865,382; current liabilities, $7,813,596; 
net working capital, $15,051,786; plants 
and properties, $19,194,953; funded debt, 
$5,406,719; preferred stocks, $7,005,000; 
common stocks, $12,575,000; net earnings, 
1923-24, $1,849,089; per cent on common, 
14.7. 

The percentages of earnings on com- 
mon stock for the past few years follow: 

1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 


ee 30.80 27.36 28.28 19.85 32.76 
Lake of Woods. 18.16 16.76 15.83 17.23 20.41 
Maple Leaf .... 2.56 1.23 2.93 20.29 23.40 
St. Lawrence... 17.7 4.3 8.9 6.04 11.08 
West. Can. .... 9.8 8.5 8.61 9.03 13.42 


BUSY SHIPPING SEASON 


The Tree Line Navigation Co., which 
was formed last year to take care of the 
lake and river shipping affairs of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has had a 
busy shipping season the past year. The 
company is operating 12 boats at present, 
and is understood to have paid its way 
and a little more. The vessels have been 
busy mostly carrying commodities down 
from the lakes. Had return cargoes al- 
ways been possible, the financial results 
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dresses may be had from this office or would have been much better. | ‘forts 
from the Canadian National Millers’ As- are being made, it is understood, |) se- 


cure a greater amount of return argo 
for future operations. 
A. E. Pe:xs, 
WINNIPEG 

Following the weaker tendency |. the 
wheat market, flour prices have | «gis- 
tered two reductions, each of 20. bbl, 
since Oct. 11. Reports from w.: -tern 
country points indicate that do: wstic 
demand for flour is active, and of 
the large mills say that local bu ness 
is very satisfactory. On the other |: ind, 
the export market is, generally spe: ing, 
dull and without any feature. Thi :« is 
a very limited volume of new busine . on 
hand, and inquiry is poor. 

For delivery between Fort Wi iam 
and the Saskatchewan boundary to) »at- 
ent springs were quoted, Oct. 25, at ~+.30 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.70, and first « «ars 
at $6.10, Fort William basis, sight «ft; 
cotton, 15c over this basis. Sask:' hie- 
wan and Alberta are 10c under Mani! »)})a, 
and Pacific Coast points 10@30c «ver. 
Bakers purchasing their requireme: ~ in 


jute get special prices. 

Millers of rolled oats and oatme: ‘n- 
nounce a reduction of l5c in the | vice 
of these commodities. The mark. ' is 
unchanged. Though without any _pe- 


cial feature, a good, steady call is 1).:\in- 
tained and sales for export accoun' are 
satisfactory. Quotations, Oct. 25: riled 


oats in 80-lb bags $3.35, and oatm« | in 
98-lb bags 25 per cent over rolled «ats, 
delivered to the trade. 

The wheat market is rather slow. and 
exporters are still out of the market. 
Lower prices for future delivery w vat 
have characterized trade, but Can:«ian 
wheat is too high to compete wit! the 
grain offered by other markets, !):liv- 
eries are fairly heavy, especially 0! the 
lower grades, for which the dema::' is 
quite active. No. 1 northern is wi: ‘ed, 
but Nos. 2 and 3 have been ng 
through the clearing house in large «, \n- 
tities. No interest is being display:| in 
wheat for future delivery. 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in s' re, 
Fort William: 


oa Futur 
Cash Oct. 
i, ee $1.57 $1.56% $ 
SS ee 1.57% 1.56% : 
Peas 505 Ne 1.60% 1.60 12% 
= eee 1.58% 157% 1° % 
ee 1.54% 1.53% 
Ge. BP dip ccenecs 1.52% © 151% 1.:5% 
Deliveries of wheat at Winnipeg ‘re 
showing very wide fluctuations from \\\y 
to day. Inspections averaged 907 © :rs 


per day for the seven days ending ‘t 
23, compared with 1,013 for the prey us 
seven days, and 1,816 for the corresp: (I- 
ing period in 1923. 

Demand for cash oats is inactive. — \¢ 
contract grades of this grain are °t 
wanted, and only a fair trade is be ¢ 
done in the lower grades. The cash | 
ley market is showing consideri 
strength, and a heavy volume of trad 
has been done. A feature of this m 
ket is the large quantity of tough gr 
now appearing, and, indeed, this app! 
to all the coarse grains. There is 
fairly good call for the lower grades « 
rye, and very little interest being show 
in flaxseed, of which offerings are lig! 
Quotations, Oct. 25: No. 2 Canadia 
western oats, 56c bu; barley, 85c; ry‘ 
$1.16%4; flaxseed, $2.20%4. 


* + 


Chester Elliot, western eoting agen 
for the combined wheat pools, died re 
cently at Vancouver, B. C., where h 
had gone partly on account of his healt! 
Mr. Elliot’s home was at Calgary, Alt 
where he had been in charge of the A 
berta wheat pool offices. 
G. Rock. 
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SOME COLONIAL RECORDS 


(Continued from page 448.) 
thereafter “called by the name of Josias & not Mr. as 
formly hee vsed to be.” Two other culprits were 
adjudged to be “whipped for being accessary to the 
same offense.” : 

Central markets for dealing with Indians were pro- 
vided for June 5, 1632, when it was arranged that 
there should be “a trucking howse appoyncted in every 
plantacon whither the Indians may resorte to trade 
to avoide there comeing to severall howses.” 

Sir Richard Saltonstall was induced to “agree” to 
“give Saggamore John a hogshead of corne for the 
hurt his cattel did him in his corne.” (Nov. 7, 1632.) 

\pril 1, 1638, this “censure” was imposed upon 
John Sayle for “fellonyously takeing away corne & 
fishe from dyvers persons the last yeare,” etc: All of 
his estate was “forfected,” out of which double resti- 
tution to those “whome hee hath wronged” was ordered. 
In addition, he was ordered to be whipped and then 
bound out as a servant “with any that will retaine him 
for 3 yeares, & after to be disposed of by the Court 
as they shall thinke meete.” 

Nov. 8, 1633, the court found itself confronted with 
the problem of reconciling a previous order reducing 
waves of workmen with the cost of living. It was 
decreed that, “least the honest & conscignable worke- 
me? should be wronged or discouraged by excessiue 
privcs of those comodityes which are necessary to their 
Life & comfort, . . . noe persons shall sell to any of 
the Inhabitants within this Jurisdiccon any provision, 
clo:thinge, Tooles, or other Commodities above the 
raiv of foure pence in a mg, more than the same 
cos’ or might be bought for ready money in England, 
V»on paine of forfecting the valewe of the thinge 
so\'« (Except Cheese, which in regard of the much 
d in bringing, & Wyne, Oyle, Vineger, & stronge 
W.ters [intoxicating liquors] which in regard of 
leakcing may be sold att such rates (provided the 
sain: be moderate) as the buyer & seller can agree.) 
And for Lynnen & other Comodities which in regard 
of ‘heir close stowage, & small hazard, may be afford- 
ed «tt a Cheap rate, we doe advise all men to be a 
rule to themselues, in keepeing a good Conscience, 
assireing them that if any man shall exceede the 
bovnds of moderacon wee shall punish them seuerely.” 


> 
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Mr. Israell Stoughton appears to have been a miller, 
for on April 1, 1634, it was decreed that he “hath 
liberty graunted him to build a Myll a Ware & a 
Bridge ouer Naponsett Ryver & is to sell the Alewyves 
hee takes there att 5s the thousand.” It would be 
interesting to know whether the income from this 
fishery exceeded that of the “myll.” Later he became 
a member of the Court. 

In this brief language did the court take the lid off 
the corn market: “The price of corne is left at liberty 
to be solde as men can agree.” (April 1, 1634.) 

In 1639, “Roxberry was fined 10s for daming vp 
the nearest way from Boston to Dorchester & Had 
liberty till the next Court to make the way so as a 
loaden horse carrying a sack of corne may passe.” 

The same day “Mr. Waltham & Mr. Richards were 
fined 5s for want of scales & weights in their mill, & 
to provide them by the next Courte. Mr. Waltham was 
fined” £3 “for takeing too much tole in some aboue 
double what was dew, whearof 20s to be given the 
witnesses.” 

In 1640, Thomas Buckmaster, “being in distress,” 
was “granted thirty bushells of corne, & money to 
make it vp ten pounds.” 

In 1641, “Thomas Hawkins for makeing bread to 
light was fined 5s and enjoyned to give one witnesse, 
Edward Bates, 2s 6d.” And in 1642, William Web 
was fined 10s “for his neglect, in not carefully attend- 
ing the Order of Co’t about his bread.” 

The same year, “George Roberts was comitted to 
the keeper for his ill carriage, but after had leave to 
goe take care of his corne, beeing it lay vpon spoiling.” 

In 1643, “the owners of Sudbury Mill are fined 3s 4d 
for want of Scales and Weights, and they are to pro- 
vide them by the Next Quarter Co’t in paine of 
twenty shillings.” 

The records of the court abound with such entries 
as these: “Robert Wright is fined twenty shillings for 
beeing twice distempered in drink, or to sit an houre 
in the stocks, the next Market day at Boston.” “Fined 
10s apeece, for drinking too much.” “Christopher 
Graunt appearing vpon p’sentment for being in com- 
pany, & drinking more than was convenient, was fined 
5s.” It does not appear on the face of the records that 
any of the Pilgrims who were convicted of quaffing too 
much “stronge waters” were millers. Therefore, I had 
hoped that I might complete my perusal of a copy 
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of the records of the court without finding that any 
miller in the colony had been convicted of any more 
reprehensible offense than “takeing to much tole,” or 
“not keepeing proper weights and measures at the 
Myll.” But, alas! I chanced upon the minutes of the 
prosecution of “Phillip Darland of Beverly in the 
County of Essex miller.” 

Following the form of indictment then in vogue, 
it is recited that Darland was “presented by the Grand 
Jury for Our Soueraigne Lord the king & Left to 
further tryall” on a charge “that he not hauing the 
feare of God before his eyes being Instigated by the 
Divill did on the 16th day of this Sasteat July [1683] 
in the orchard of Dauid Perkins of sajd Beuerly 
Comitt Adultery with mary knights the wife of John 
knights of Jeofferys Creeke as by both euidences & 
Confession of sajd mary will Appeare Contrary to 
the peace of our Soueraigne Lord the king his Crowne 
& Dignity the lawes of God & of this Jurisdiction to 
wch Indictment he pleaded not Guilty & put himself 
for tryall on God & the Country.” 

“After the euidences in ye Case produced were 
read Comitted to the Jury & are on file the Jury 
brought in their virdict they found the Prisoner at the 
barr not guilty according to Indictment but found him 
Guilty of vile filthy and abominably libidinous Actions 
wth mary knights wife of John knights of Jeffery 
Creeke. The Court Considering his offence sentenct 
him to be returned to prison & from thence on ye 
morrow prsently after the lecture to be taken thence 
by the marshall General wth a Guard & Conveyed to 
ye place of execution and there caused to stand on 
hower [one hour?] wth a Rope about his neck Cast 
ouer the Gallowes & thenc to be taken downe & 
fastned to the carts tayle & whipt seuerely on his 
naked ba(c)ke to the prison againe not exceeding forty 
stripes & there left till the chardge of his Tryall & 
witnesses wth fees of Court be dischardged.” 

Similar proceedings were had against “mary,” and 
the record closes with information that “after the 
euedences in the Case produced were Read,” etc., “the 
Jury brought in their virdict as aboue in all Respects 
adding the word whorish to ye Actions The Court 
sentenct hir in all respect as they had Phillip Darland 
as aboue & wch sentenc was executed & they Returnd 


to Prison.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 








ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL ASPECTS 
OF CO-OPERATIVE GRAIN MARKETING 





An Address by John A. Shields, President of the Indiana Millers’ Associa- 
tion and the Indiana Manufacturers’ Association, at a 
Recent Meeting of Indiana Millers 


Co-operative grain marketing has many 
economic, and even more political, as- 
pects that are of interest to the miller. 
As long as any movement can stand and 
progress on its own merits, amid the 
competitive conditions of this free coun- 
try, we need give ourselves little concern 
about it, for in the end the best system 
will prevail, as it ought to. But it is a 
rather alarming departure from Ameri- 
can ideas when a system of distribution 
that cannot stand alone must be but- 
tressed by legislative enactments that 
go even so far as to make public criti- 
cism of the system a crime. Those of 
you who wish to criticize the wheat pool 
should do so without undue delay, be- 
cause it is proposed to exempt it by law 
from all adverse criticism whatsoever, 
as soon as the next legislature convenes. 

This association should have a strong 


legislative committee to look after all - 


of its interests in the state legislature as 
well as in Congress, and we should be in 
position to offer substantial help to the 
Millers’ National Federation in connec- 
tion with all matters of importance to 
the industry in a national way. I am 
not among those who believe that a con- 
structive legislative program is desirable 
for the milling industry, or for any in- 
dustry, at this time. I feel, broadly 
speaking, that more real good may be 
accomplished along the line of prevent- 
ing, rather than promoting, new enact- 
ments. 

It seems to me there is a general ex- 
pectation of too much from our legisla- 
tures and from Congress, both from the 
standpoint of the proper functions of 
those bodies and from that of their ca- 
pacity to deliver. Congress has been 
quiescent for some months now, but it 
will be in eruption in in a few weeks, 
and we might as well be preparing for 
a fresh flood of McNary-Haugen and 
Howell-Barkley bills, and other schemes 
devised to change the unchangeable laws 
of economics. Our opposition to such 
legislation should be directed by an in- 


telligent and efficient legislative com- 
mittee. 

When we consider that a whole indus- 
try is sometimes subjected to a volley 
of criticism we are forced to conclude 
that perhaps some of the practices tol- 
erated in that industry are not entirely 
above reproach. It was Herbert Hoover 
who wisely remarked that unless busi- 
ness would reform itself, government 
would certainly undertake to reform it. 
It is hardly conceivable that an entire 
industry could go wrong, but it is la- 
mentably true that there are individuals 
in every industry who act as targets to 
draw the fire of reformers alike upon 
the just and the unjust. 

Business men are coming more and 
more to the conclusion that the best busi- 
ness is the highest service, and that cer- 
tain ethical principles are involved in 
every business transaction. The convic- 
tion has been growing upon me for years 
that most of our economic, industrial, 
political and other business problems 
may be traced directly back to the loss 
of spiritual values in the fog of mate- 
rialism that has settled upon us—the loss 
of individual responsibility in our reck- 
less striving for advantage. A _ great 
number of business organizations have 
found it worth while to adopt, for the 
general guidance of their members, a 
code of ethics. 

This being a national campaign year, 
let me revert again, briefly, to our obli- 
gations and responsibilities as citizens 
to vote; and also to get as many others 
as possible to vote. “Vote as you please 
—but vote.” And in choosing the candi- 
dates for whom we vote, let us remem- 
ber the sage remark of Shakespeare, that 
“a silk purse cannot be made of a sow’s 
ear.” Nor do we gather grapes of thorns 
and figs of thistles. Nor should we ex- 
pect to make statesmen of politicians or 
grow coconuts on peanut vines. 

While we are here primarily for the 
purpose of considering the questions 
that have a direct bearing on the milling 


business, there are many reasons why I 
believe it entirely proper and profitable 
for us to consider for a moment some of 
the broader problems that confront us 
all as citizens. For some years past our 
government has been swinging away 
from those great principles on which it 
was founded, because such men as you 
have left it to the rabble and the mob 
to do the voting and the governing. 

We are facing a situation in the politi- 
cal world in which there is much search- 
ing for small ideas. Teapot Dome, agri- 
cultural relief, revision of railroad rates, 
the Dawes plan—such as these seem to 
overshadow the maintenance of constitu- 
tional government, and the preservation 
of American institutions and liberties. 

In my own humble opinion, much of 
our present trouble goes back to that un- 
happy day when the direct primary law 
became a tragic fact. Popular election 
of United States senators does violence 
to our scientific. theory of government. 
Primary and direct election laws per- 
vert the idea of representative govern- 
ment. The concurrent jurisdiction clause 
of the Eighteenth Amendment is wholly 
at variance with the fundamental prin- 
ciple of clearly defined powers for state 
and national governments. Our legisla- 
tures, state and national, have abdicated 
their constitutional functions, which, in 
turn, have been taken over by boards, 
bureaus, and commissions. 

Boards, bureaus, departments, divi- 
sions, commissions, created by Congress, 
have not only assumed the powers of 
Congress, but also other functions that 
that body itself never possessed. The 
promulgate their own regulations, which 
have the force of law; they give judicial 
interpretation to those regulations, and 
then execute their own judgments. To 
the extent that these agencies exercise 
legislative, executive or judicial functions, 
they violate the clear division of powers 
contemplated by the framers of the Con- 
stitution, they destroy the check and 
balance system, and supplant a constitu- 
tional republican form of government 
with bureaucracy. 

If some lingering semblance of the 
constitutional plan of the fathers re- 
mains, a bribe is held out to the states, 
in the form of a maternity bill, or na- 
tional aid for a good roads measure, or 
a federal department of education plan, 
to induce the states to relinquish their 
remaining functions, so the national gov- 
ernment may exercise local control over 


our health, our highways, and our schools. 

Executives are urged to establish new 
departments; departments set up new 
bureaus; bureaus create new divisions; 
divisions form new boards; boards ap- 
point new commissions. Every state leg- 
islature emulates Congress in this mul- 
tiplication of governmental agencies; 
every city, county, town, and unit of 
government imitates the state, until to- 
day one out of every 20 of our working 
population is on the public payroll. The 
result is not good government, but over- 
whelming government, extravagant gov- 
ernment, unscientific, haphazard, ram- 
shackle government. 

This government of ours was founded 
on natural laws as inexorable as those 
that govern the physical universe, but 
the scientific principles on which our 
republic was founded are ignored. In 
proportion as our political course has 
veered from the scientific orbit, we have 
swung away from the faith of the fa- 
thers and toward all forms of direct ac- 
tion, wholly disregarding the principles 
of representative government. 

Do you want to get quick results in 
the halls of legislation, state or national? 
Do not wait to go to the ballot box, in 
an orderly fashion; get a typewriter, 
frame night letters, sign petitions, pass 
resolutions, build up a card index sys- 
tem, hire a lobby, employ legislative 
agents. Then you will be strictly up to 
date, but I doubt if your system would 
have been tolerated in the councils of 
the men who fashioned our political 
fabric. 

Direct action was no part of the po- 
litical philosophy of Hamilton, Jeffer- 
son, Washington, Franklin, Madison, and 
the other founders of our republic. Di- 
rect action is the first principle of des- 
potism; the more direct, the more des- 
potic. Today direct action is the politi- 
cal fetish of minorities. These minori- 
ties, cliques, blocs, scorning the parlia- 
mentary procedure which has marked 
mankind’s greatest advance in the ex- 
periment of government, seek to secure 
political ends regardless of the means. 
This tide of direct action, which is the 
quintessence of reaction, will not cease 
to flow until the friends of constitutional 
representative government combine in 
support of the great constructive prin- 
ciples upon which this nation was found- 
ed—until they once more abide in, and 
protect, the political fabric our fathers 
builded. 
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WHEAT AND FLOUR STOCKS 


The figures for the quarterly importa- 
tion and distribution of wheat and flour 
in London have been issued during the 
last few days by the secretary of the 
London Corn Exchange, and must give 
food for thought to importers when com- 
paring it with the statement issued last 
July, which showed the flour trade in an 
improved position, compared with the 
previous quarters of this year. The fol- 
lowing are the figures, wheat being given 
in quarters of 480 lbs, and flour in sacks 
of 280 lbs: 

Quarterly movement— 
Imports for 13 weeks end- 


Wheat Flour 


ke errr ere 1,969,049 203,760 
Add stocks in London July 1 13,249 85,383 
.. | SPPeeTeETePrrererey 





Stocks on Oct. 1 


Totals, past three months 1,954,911 248,188 
Weekly deliveries 


Average—This quarter ..... 150,377 19,091 
ee eer 122,467 29,075 
Same quarter last year. 103,166 25,633 
DE SOE cs 04 c0-0eee 101,255 24,899 


The above show wheat as arriving in 
a steadily increasing volume, the average 
weekly increase being nearly 28,000 qrs, 
or a total of 375,726 qrs during the pe- 
riod under review. Flour arrivals, on 
the other hand, touched a new low record 
average of 19,091 sacks per week, a de- 
cline of nearly 10,000 per week, or a 
total decline in importations of 186,623 
sacks compared with the previous quar- 
ter, and taking a normal commission as 
Gd per sack, gives a loss to the trade 
of nearly £360 per week. This is a se- 
rious state of affairs, but shows to what 
an extent the importation of flour was 
affected by the cutting tactics adopted 
by English mills during the earlier 
months of the year. 


ENGLAND 


Lonvon, Oct. 8.—-Demand for wheat 
and flour from the Continent is well 
maintained, but seems to have fallen off 
so far as London is concerned. The im- 
portance of the Argentine as a source 
of supply in the early part of 1925 be- 
comes greater as time goes on. Reports 
speak of more rain being needed, and 
unless it is received it would seem that 
the world’s price for wheat has not yet 
reached its zenith. 

The lower and very irregular market 
reports from Canada and America have 
been fully reflected in the small trading 
reported today. Wheat had quite a set- 
back in the early hours, although a better 
sentiment prevailed at the close. Flour 
was very dull. Some Australian changed 
hands, but only a few scattered orders 
for American and Canadian flours are 
reported. One feature that seems to 
stand out today is the extent to which 
Canadian flours have become noncompeti- 
tive, being superseded by flour milled in 
America. 

Only a few weeks ago Australian and 
Canadian flours were jointly holding the 
field against all comers. Now there is a 
very distinct change, brought about by 
the misfortunes of Canada, owing to a 
short crop of wheat, so that millers can 
only offer at prices quite out of reach 
of the importer. The situation is quite 
different from the early days of last 
April, when Canada was the only source 
of our strong flour supplies. Today Min- 
nesota and Kansas flours are offered 
freely at prices more nearly competitive 
than others, so that what new business 
there is must naturally be in these grades. 
Canadian flours are still offered, but 
holders must accept at least 2s below mill 
prices to effect a trade. At the present 
differential, stocks cannot be replaced, so 
that, unless some considerable change 
takes place, business between Canada 


and London will be reduced to very small 
proportions. 

Canadian export patents are offered 
by cable at about 51s 3d and top pat- 
ents at 53s 3d@54s 3d, according to 
quality, an advance of 4s on the week, 
but resellers are prepared to accept shil- 
lings under these figures to effect sales. 
Minnesota flours which are considered 
better value are offered at 50s@50s 6d, 
an advance of only 2s 9d. Some busi- 
ness has been done to London at a shade 
under these figures during the week. 

Kansas flours have not been offered 
quite so freely, although cables show an 
advance of about 2s 6d at 48s, c.i.f., and 
while the price may be considered com- 
petitive, yet the trade seems to consider 
that it is stronger flours that will be 
wanted, Pacific Coast flours also show 
a good advance at 47s, c.i.f., but these 
are now considered too dear, compared 
with Australian, which have been sold at 
45s, c.i.f., although Australian shippers 
are asking in some cases as high as 47s, 
cif. 

Minneapolis low grades do not seem to 
be on offer, but Canadians could be 
bought at 35s 3d. Plate low grades are 
offered at 34s 3d. Flour milled from all 
English wheat ranges 44s 6d@4é6s 6d, ac- 
cording to quality of wheat available, 

London millers have advanced the price 
for their straight run flour to 53s, de- 
livered, which is equivalent to about 47s 
6d, c.i.f., and it should be noted that at 
the c.i.f. equivalent the home milled flour 
would seem to be the best value offering. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 
There has been a decided increase in 
the amount of flour imported during the 
past week. The quantities, given in sacks 
of 280 lbs each, were: from the United 
States, 12,308; Canada, 16,074; Conti- 
nent, 558; China, 2. 


WHEAT PRICES 


There has been a very large trade done 
during the past seven days, at advancing 
prices, which show an appreciable gain 
during the week. No, 1 northern Mani- 
toba for October-November shipment has 
been sold today at 67s 744d@68s, while 
December-January changed hands at 67s 
9d@68s 4%d. No. 3 northern Manitoba 
has sold at 65s 9d for October, 1s less 
being taken for October-November. No. 
1 northern Duluth for October sold at 
64s 9d. No. 2 hard winter on passage 
changed hands at 61s 6d@61s 9d, while 
all-October sold at 61s 9d4@62s, and No- 
vember at 62s 3d@62s 6d. Australian 
for December-January is offered at 63s 
6d, choice white Karachi for October- 
November at 63s 6d, Rosafe, 63%-lb, 
for January-February at 62s 3d, and 
Baruso, 6344-lb, for January-February, 
at 61s 9d. 

FEED 

Trade continues good, demand being 
well maintained. London made bran is 
dearer on the week at £8 10s ton, and 
middlings are unchanged at £9 15s, ex- 
mill. Plate pollards continue to sell 
well, and prices show an advance on the 
week. Passage parcels are held for £8 
10s and September-October for £8 12s 
Gd, while September-November and Oc- 
tober-November would come at £8 lis. 
Fancy Plate middlings are offered at 
£10 5s, and October-November at £10 
3s 9d. 

Linseed has been in fair demand, but 
prices are below the best, owing to an 
increase in the official Argentine surplus 
figures. For Calcutta linseed the spot 
value is nominal at £24, with sellers for 
the article afloat—September-October, 
October-November, and November-De- 
cember shipment—at £24. To Hull, 
prices in all positions are 5s above Lon- 
don parity. For Bold Bombay there are 





sellers at £24 10s for October-November 
and November-December shipment at 
£24 10s. Plate linseed can be obtained 
in all positions for September to Decem- 
ber shipment to London at £22 5s and 
to Hull on spot, afloat and for Septem- 
ber-October and for October-November 
shipment the price is £22, while for No- 
vember-December there are sellers at 
£21 17s 6d, for December-January new 
and old crop at £21 12s 6d, for January- 
February new crop at £21 2s 6d, and for 
February-March £21. 

Cottonseed prices are dearer and 
steady. Bombay to London for Novem- 
ber-December is nominally £11 17s 6d. 
To Hull the spot value and for Septem- 
ber-October is £11 15s, November-De- 
cember £11 12s 6d, December-January 
new crop £11 6s 3d, and for January- 
February £11 2s 6d. Egyptian (black) 
on spot in London is nominally £14 2s 
6d, October new crop £13 17s 6d for No- 
vember, and November-January £13 13s 
9d. At Hull the spot value is £14, while 
new crop October shipment would come 
at £13 15s, November at £13 11s 3d and 
November-January at £13 6s 3d. 


OATMEAL 


Although London prices have advanced 
to £20 5s ton, ex-mill, it is considered 
that this figure is still at least £1 below 
the equivalent price of oats. Stocks of 
imported oatmeal and rolled oats are said 
to be small, and if only a normal demand 
arose, prices should come nearer to ship- 
ping values. These have gained 2s sack 
during the week, and shippers are today 
asking about 47s 6d for oatmeal and 48s 
9d for rolled oats, but there is no in- 
clination to follow the advance, owing to 
slackness of demand. 

NOTES 

Alfred F, Pillsbury, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, called at 
this office during his short stay in Lon- 
don on his way home from the Con- 
tinent. He sailed for New York on 
Oct. 7 


Gustav B. Thomas, of Hamburg, ac- 
companied by his wife and daughters, 
spent a few days in London last week, 
visiting the Wembley Exhibition and 
other interesting places in and around 
London. 


The Liverpool Market 

Laverroor, Oct. 8.—Flour has been very 
firm, in sympathy with wheat, and home 
millers have advanced their price 4s sack. 
There does not seem to have been much 
foreign flour purchased here; high prices 
are holding buyers back. Kansas patents 
have been offered this week at 50@53s, 
Minneapolis flours at 51@54s, and Amer- 
ican winter patents at 49@50s, net, c.i.f., 
per 280 lbs. Some business has been 
done in Australian flour, 500 tens having 
been sold for January-February ship- 
ment at 44s 6d, c.i.f., Liverpool, while 
500 tons of rather choice southern Aus- 
tralian patent were offered for Novem- 
ber-December at 45s 6d. Egypt is trying 
to resell Australian patents at 44s, in 
150-lb bags. 

Low grade flours are very firm, and 
Argentine shippers seem to have with- 
drawn from the market. A bid of £13 
ton was made for some afloat, and £12 
15s for October-November. American 
and Canadian second clears are out of 
line at 36@38s, according to quality. A 
few hundred tons of red dog were sold 
for October and October-November ship- 
ment at 27s 9d and 28s. 

Trading in wheat was very active to- 
ward the end of last week, a large busi- 
ness being done at advancing prices. 
Offers are of good volume, but sellers 
hold very firmly. Shipments have been 
about maintained, a decrease in North 


American loadings being made good by 
increases in the quantities put afloat by 
South America and India. The Con- 
tinent has again taken a big proj ortion 
of the shipments, also 80 per cent «f the 
cargoes arrived at ports of call, j'e re- 
sult being that the quantities on })ssage 
to the Continent have increased, while 
for the United Kingdom and orde,. they 
have further decreased. Prices here, 
quoted yesterday, show gains of ?s td 
@5s qr on the week, Canadian ides 
leading the advance. 


Options show an advance of 1!:1@1s 
per 100 lbs. The price is now |:\cher 
than at any recent period, except Giiring 


the war. Millers are not buying. and 
speculators are beginning to be «: raid 
to operate. Some consider that «hen 
buying does commence prices will f\. ther 
advance, especially as the short sj} ula- 
tor interest is eliminated and ever\ one 
is on the bull side. Final option }:rices 
today: October, 13s 1%d per 100 ths; 


December, 12s 114%d; March, 12s 1) '4d. 

Oil cakes are very firm at advancing 
prices. A cable from an American ~\\ip- 
per indicated that there will be no fur- 
ther American linseed cake for ex ort, 
the balance being required for the joe 
trade. Meanwhile, about 100 ton. are 


being offered on resale at £13 17. (id, 
c.i.f., Liverpool, and £13 15s is | to 


Irish ports, November-December  .)ip- 
ment. There has been a very good jjar- 
ket for Burma rice bran at steadily ad- 
vancing prices, £7 17s 6d, £7 18s 9c and 


£8 having been accepted for October and 
October-November shipment. | It i, re- 
ported that a sale of 5,000 tons of new 
crop for January-February | shipivent 
was made at £7 8s 9d. Cottonseed eal 
(American decorticated), 50 per cent, is 
offered at £13. 


SCOTLAND 
Guascow, Oct. 6.—-The price of read 
has been advanced again in both Fiin- 
burgh and Aberdeen, but the master 
bakers of Glasgow are still withholding 


The retail cost of the |-lb 
Aberdeen con- 


their hand. 
loaf to Edinburgh and 


sumers is now 10d, whereas in Glas:sow 
it is 944d. A public which was codiled 
during the war with the provision }y the 


state of an artificially cheap loaf, div to 
the subsidy on flour, is apt to take un- 
kindly to the present successive rise. in 
bread prices, especially as wages in many 
of the shipyard and engineering «nd 
metal trades are still relatively low «nd 
the new prices for bread are actu ‘ly 
higher than the controlled price of ‘d 
at which war bread was stabilized. 

Quality, of course, modifies the ¢ m- 
parison. If consumers were today «f- 
fered the war bread at 9d or the pre: nt 
quality at 4d more, many of them w: ld 
have the good sense to buy the appar: it- 
ly dearer article, knowing that tire 
would be less waste and more satis’ \c- 
tion in the end. 

Though Glasgow thus enjoys a che#) °r 
loaf than Edinburgh, it is practically « '- 
tain that by the end of this week ¢ 
Glasgow bakers will be obliged to ‘.- 
low the Edinburgh lead. Each advaie 
up to the present stage has been add‘ 
reluctantly. The bakers know that 
creased prices under present circu 
stances can only lead to a lessened ‘ 
mand, even though it is recognized t! 
one of the last things the public ci: 
economize in is bread. 

It has been hoped by bakers that t! 
market would take a turn toward chea 
er flour. In the face of facts they mu t 
adjust their bread prices in conformi's 
with flour costs, but they feel that + yal e 
long the strength of the flour market w’ 
vanish and values will begin to _. 
to some extent. It is this strong beli: 
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in the idea that the wheat and flour 
markets have overreached themselves 
that has led to such cautious buying the 
past few weeks. sr 

The current prices of flour in Glasgow 
on a cif. basis are as follows: top Mani- 
toba patents 54s, Manitoba export pat- 
ents 49s 6d; Minnesota patents, 48s; top 
Kansas patents, 50s; top American win- 
ters, 49s 6d; Canadian winters, 50s; Pa- 
cific Coast flour, 45s@45s 6d; Australian 
for shipment up to Nov. 1 45s, on spot 
44s: home milled flour, top grade 52s, 
middle 50s, and straight 48s. 

It will be seen from these prices that 

the market continues very firm. As Aus- 
tralian wheat has been bought for Janu- 
ary shipment at as high as 65s qr, and as 
cables received indicate that Australia 
will soon cease to export any more old 
wheat and cannot ship new crop till 
January or February, traders are be- 
ginning to realize that the main competi- 
tor against the Manitoba crop this sea- 
son will soon be out of the market. This 
circumstance, along with a report that 
there is only 35 per cent of the Kansas 
crop left, has kept the Scottish market 
firm. The Manitoba crop, moreover, it is 
noted, is not grading as high as last 
year Ss. 
“ With supplies still small on this, mar- 
ket, and demand increasing, the position 
cannot be relieved for some time. Glas- 
gow bakers, not having yet adjusted the 
price of bread in parity with the new 
flour levels, are still hanging back as 
buyers, but they cannot leave the price 
of read where it is. 


In a normal season it would have been 
possible by now to foreshadow the Scot- 
tish oatmeal position in the light of the 
new crop, but conditions this year have 


been so backward that it is useless to at- 
tenipt a reliable survey at present. A 
miller who has been over northeastern 
Scotland, in Aberdeenshire and Forfar- 
shire counties, where so much of our 
oats are grown, reports that probably 
only three quarters of the crop is cut at 
even this late date. 

rom the milling point of view, much 
depends on the kind of weather prevail- 
ing during the next few weeks. There is 
a big crop in the north, but large quan- 
tities have still to be brought in from 
the fields. For the new crop the millers 
say that they will have to get a slightly 
higher return, as the yield of meal from 
oats which have had to stand so much 
rain will not be so high, 

rhe value of good Scottish oatmeal to- 
day is about 48s per 280 lbs. To get 
at the ec.i.f. value it would be necessary 
to deduct 1s 6d@2s. The price of im- 
ported oatmeal is about 7s 6d lower. 
There is no great bulk of the latter on 
the market, Canada contributing the 
main share. The margin between the 
home milled and the imported article is 
more in favor of the latter than usual, 
yet demand in no way reflects this factor. 

Merchants announce an indication of 
a recovery in the public demand for 
oatmeal. This sign, coming at the same 
time as the reported increased request 
for oat cakes from bakeries, suggests 
that at last the Scotch are about to re- 
turn to their old love. In the case of 
oatmeal it has been during the last two 
or three months that the improved de- 
mand has manifested itself to the point 
at which it became noticeable. As most 
other foodstuffs, notably butter, are ad- 
vancing sharply in price, it may be that 
the merit of oatmeal as an economy food 
is reasserting itself. 


IRELAND 

Betrast, Oct. 4.—The market has ap- 
parently taken everybody by surprise. 
lhe stiffer prices have induced no fresh 
business for shipment. Both consumers 
and importers argue that no such high 
prices are warranted, and they are not 
going to buy ahead at these figures. If 
the market continues to advance they 
will fall back on home made flour and 
take delivery as they require it. In the 
meantime most importers have nearly 
sold out their stocks. 

Bakers generally have a little strong 
flour, but there are cases where full 
prices have been paid for short patents 
on spot and near at hand, as much as 
52s, delivered, Belfast or Dublin, having 
actually been made for short Manitobas 
for prompt delivery early in the week. 
For Kansas flour near at hand 47s 6d 
was refused, 49s being wanted. 
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Although it is not good to see so little 
flour available, as it is detrimental to 
importers and foreign millers, yet it is 
satisfactory to see importers able to com- 
mand better prices for anything they 
have coming along, as they so often seem 
to have to discount mills’ prices, even on 
a stiff market. 

Cables for high grade short patents 
were quoted as high as 52s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin, for October seaboard 
shipment, and there was nothing offer- 
ing under about 50@5ls. Export pat- 
ent grades were 49s, net, c.if., either 
port, October-November seaboard ship- 
ment, but forward business is impossible. 
The cheapest flours offering have been 
common straights, which are around 48s, 
net, c.i.f., either port. Kansas flours are 
beyond buyers’ views, some of the cables 
indicating 48@49s, net, c.i.f., either port. 

Minneapolis flours have been rather 
freely offered for October-November 
shipment, but at a price which was im- 
possible, as far as direct business for 
shipment was concerned. One brand was 
quoted as high as 5ls, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and another popular mark was at least 
50s. The latter was quite freely offered 
on passage, no doubt having been se- 
cured some time ago at 48@49s, deliv- 
ered, but buyers would not pay the 
prices asked. 

American soft winters are not salable 
at 49@50s, net, c.if., either port, for 
October seaboard. Local millers have 
all advanced their prices, but still are 
willing to accept 48s, delivered, for the 
cheapest patent, their prices ranging 48 
@54s, according to mill and quality. 
They are entirely dominating the soft 
flour trade, foreign millers having really 
no chance. 

Shipments of flour to Dublin for the 
week ending Sept. 20 were 3,000 sacks, 
as against 19,000 the previous week, 
bringing the total since Aug. 1 to 37,000 
sacks. Shipments to Belfast for the same 
period were 5,000 sacks, as against 1,000 
the previous week, making the total since 
Aug. 1 37,000 sacks. 

The market is bare of oatmeal, espe- 
cially in the north of Ireland, which is 
no doubt due to the bigger consumption 
of foreign meal, owing to the prolonged 
bad weather delaying the Irish oats crop. 
Medium oatmeal is very scarce on spot, 
and there are buyers both in the north 
and south of Ireland at very keen prices 
if any little lots can be found. 

Importers cannot accept under about 
45s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., for a good me- 
dium meal; 44@45s has been made free- 
ly in Dublin and the south of Ireland, 
and more business could be done, but 
mills are firm at about 46s, c.i.f., Dublin, 
and 45s 6d, Belfast. Rolled oats are 
strong, and a fair business was done 
for shipment at 46s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., 
Dublin, and 45s 6d, Belfast, but mills’ 
prices are mostly out of reach at pres- 
ent, some quotations being as high as 
48s, c.i.f., either port. 

The market for mill offals is very 
strong. Best white home made bran is 
realizing up to £11 ton, and demand is 
very keen. Best broad red bran is even 
fetching £10. Millers are very short of 
stock, and cannot supply all the demand, 
buyers having to fall back on imported, 
which is around £10 ton. 


HOLLAND 

Amsterpam, Oct. 6.—The position of 
this market can be summed up in the 
statement that the trade generally is un- 
willing to take any further risks in what 
it considers an overstrung world’s mar- 
ket. The latest reports and particulars 
of continental crops, although falling 
much behind those of last year, are such 
that no fears need to be entertained in 
respect to filling the shortage in a fairly 
regular manner, and it is generally com- 
mented that if the fear of being unable 
to cover requirements had not proved so 
contagious we should not have witnessed 
the wild rush to secure supplies, irre- 
spective of prices. 

Buying has been on a larger scale than 
has been witnessed for many years, and 
it is impossible at the present moment 
to secure shipping space from United 
States ports prior to the latter part of 
November, all freight room to that date 
having been booked, in spite of the cir- 
cumstance that a half dozen extra steam- 
ers have been put on to help bring the 
goods across. 

How the market will fare when all 


these goods in the form of cereals or 
flour to arrive it is impossible to say, but 
many feel confident that a downpour to 
such an extent cannot occur without 
some one getting a wetting. 

As regards the markets locally, there 
is little doing. American flour stocks 
are so light that they do not require con- 
sideration, and the home mills, although 
reticent in their offerings, do not fall be- 
hind in the matter of deliveries, so that 
the master bakers are being supplied 
regularly at short notice. 

Today’s quotation for home milled 
flour was around 22.50 florins per 100 
kilos, equaling $9 per 220 lbs, delivered, 
against which a few United States mills 
were offering hard winter wheat patent 
flour at $9.10@9.30, but for November- 
December shipment only. Such _ flour, 
therefore, could not be expected to ar- 
rive before the early part of January, 
and buyers were not inclined to enter- 
tain the proposition. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Bupapest, Oct. 4.—The statistical of- 
fice at Prague has published the first esti- 
mate of this year’s cereal crops of~the 
republic, comprising Bohemia, Moravia, 
Slovakia and Silesia. ‘The figures in 
bushels, 000’s omitted, are as follows: 
wheat, 34,440,000, compared with 36,- 
400,000 in 1923; rye, 47,140,000, compared 
with 54,190,000; barley, 47,800,000, com- 
pared with 51,600,000. The areas are near- 
ly equal to last year’s, and the poor crop 
result is due to unfavorable weather. 

Czechoslovakia has imported in recent 
years about 3,000,000 quintals wheat every 
year, but this year’s import requirements 
will be higher. The rye crop generally 
is sufficient for home requirements, but 
in the current cereal year the country 
also will be obliged to import rye. The 
barley crop is likely to leave a slight 
surplus for export, but in order to avoid 
a sharp advance in the price of beer the 
quantity available for export will be re- 
stricted. 

Moved by the unsatisfactory crop 
yield and the high level of wheat prices, 
a Bohemian engineer has submitted to 
the government a bill which tends to a 
new system of long milling. This bill, 
called “lex holub,”’ has taken for a 
model the French long milling, and con- 
sists in an abnormally large percentage 
of flour extraction. Owing to the violent 
agitation waged against the bill by the 
Produce Exchange and all chambers of 
commerce, as well as by all mills, the 
“lex holub” will not be submitted to the 
parliament. 

The import of foreign flours is gradu- 
ally increasing in Czechoslovakia. In 
June the quantity imported amounted to 
393,817 quintals, compared with 155,064 
in the same month of last year. Of this 
147,000 quintals came from Hungary, 
170,000 from America, 15,533 from Rou- 
mania, 14,853 from Italy, and 7,876 from 
France. In the first six months of this 
year the aggregate flour imported 
amounted to 1,801,130 quintals, compared 
with 942,699 in the same period of 1923. 

Mills as well as agrarians do not cease 
to agitate for the introduction of pro- 
tective duties upon flours and grains, 
and sooner or later their demands will 
materialize, despite the tenacious re- 
sistance of the Socialist party. The duty 
would already have been introduced but 
for the present high level of grain and 
flour prices. In Austria the sliding scale 
will be decreed within a short time, and 
Czechoslovakia is expected to follow this 
example. 

The Prague Produce Exchange is still 
slow to follow the advance in American 
markets, as for the time being the im- 
port requirements of the republic seem 
sufficiently covered by Danubian coun- 
tries. Although over-sea wheat is quoted 
now at 1.50 Dutch florins higher than 
four weeks ago, Czechoslovakia still is 
buying foreign wheat on the previous 
basis, viz., 195 Czecho crowns for Bacska 
wheat, delivered, Bratislava. 

Offers of home grown wheat continue 
scanty, as farmers are engaged in har- 
vesting sugar beets and in other field 
work. Bohemian wheat is quoted in 
Prague at 215@220 Czecho crowns per 
220 Ibs. However, with offers remaining 
unsatisfactory and demand improving, 
prices must rise. 

Rye is particularly strong, and the dif- 
ference between that and wheat gradual- 
ly is decreasing. Bohemian rye is quot- 
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ed at 190@195 crowns. The require- 
ments for later delivery have been cov- 
ered in American rye at a price which 
means about 195 crowns, delivered, Tet- 
schen. 

American pure lard is being purchased 
at 14 crowns, delivered in frontier sta- 
tions. 

Beno ScHWARZ. 


HUNGARY 

Buparegst, Oct. 4.—The satisfactory re- 
sult of the corn, sugar beet and potato 
crops means a partial compensation for 
the small yield of the cereal crop. Ac- 
cording to the latest estimate of our ag- 
ricultural office, the grain crop has yield- 
ed 77,700,000 bus, compared with 49,300,- 
000 in the previous year. 

Since Aug. 28, grain prices have ex- 
perienced a sharp advance, due to the 
unsatisfactory crops of central Euro- 
pean countries as well as to the firm ten- 
dency of American markets. The dis- 
astrous deterioration in the German 
crops, which had been badly damaged 
while lying in the fields, is a special fea- 
ture of the situation. 

The rye market is particularly firm, 
because Germany is obliged to reimport 
the rye she exported some time ago. As 
Russia and Poland are no longer sources 
of supply, America alone can fill the 
consumptive requirements. Though the 
flour ground from this western rye is 
somewhat gray in color, it must be pur- 
chased by German importers for blend- 
ing purposes. 

For these reasons the difference be- 
tween wheat and rye prices is much 
smaller than normally, and our market 
has followed this movement. On_ the 
Budapest Corn Exchange the following 
prices are quoted per bu, the dollar be- 
ing reckoned at 76,000 Hungarian 
crowns: wheat, $1.51; rye, $1.40; malt- 
ing barley, $1.64; oats, $1.21; corn, $1.38, 
The average flour quotations of Buda- 
pest mills per 280 lbs are as follows: 
top grades, $12.70; cooking flour, $11.90; 
bread flours, $11.40. 

Poland having prohibited the export of 
rye, Germany and Czechoslovakia take 
much interest in Hungarian rye, and 
under such circumstances it may easily 
occur that the difference still existing 
between wheat and rye prices will dis- 
appear, although it is obvious that the 
intrinsic value of wheat is greater than 
that of rye. 

The situation in regard to the Buda- 
pest mills has become unsatisfactory. 
They can only utilize a modest fraction 
of their milling capacity. The retro- 
grade turn of this industry is illustrated 
by the following figures concerning the 
bread grain ground by the said mills: in 
1912, 9,364,811 quintals; 1914, 8,120,655; 
1918, 3,957,367; 1922, 1,769,990; 1923, 
2,207,154. 

The main reason of the striking de- 
cline as compared with the pre-war out- 
put is the mutilation of the country, 
whereby Hungary has lost two most im- 
portant wheat growing regions, viz., the 
Bacska and the Banat. Another reason 
can be found in the policy of seclusion 
followed by our neighbors. Jugoslavia 
and Roumania endeavor to promote the 
export of flours and to impede the wheat 
export by means of differential tariffs. 

For instance, Roumania imposed upon 
wheat an export duty of £45 sterling 
per carload, or 40,500 lei, while the flour 
export duty amounts to only £28 ster- 
ling, or 25,200 lei. Jugoslavia is levying 
a wheat export duty of 16 dinars per 
quintal, while flour is entirely free from 
any export duty. 

Thus Hungarian mills, although en- 
titled to import foreign wheat duty free, 
cannot avail themselves of milling in 
bond, advantages of which are offset 
by the said differential tariffs, owing 
to which they must pay for Jugoslavian 
and Roumanian wheats much _ higher 
prices than Jugoslavian and Roumanian 
mills, with which they have to compete 
abroad. 

This situation is rendered still more 
difficult by the policy of protection fol- 
lowed by the Austrian and Czechoslo- 
vakian governments. The tax levied by 
Austria for imported flours is 6 per 
cent higher than the wheat tax, and in 
the new sliding scale which will come into 
force within a short time the flour im- 
port duty amounts to five golden crowns, 
whereas the duty upon wheat is only two 
golden crowns. Czechoslovakia refuses 
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to grant import licenses for Hungarian 
flours. 

However, the hope is entertained that 
these difficulties will be overcome by 
reasonable commercial treaties to be con- 
cluded between Hungary and her neigh- 
bors. Czechoslovakia wants the Hun- 
garian market for the surpluses of her 
industrial production, and following the 
maxim, “do ut des” (“I give that you 
may give”), she will no doubt grant con- 
cessions for Hungarian flours in order 
to obtain certain facilities for the ex- 
port of her manufactured goods, 

Beno ScuHwarz. 





JUGOSLAVIA 


Buparest, Oct. 4—At a meeting of 
Jugoslavian chambers of commerce, held 
recently in Belgrade, Mr. Stojkovic, sec- 
retary to the agricultural office, stated 
that the wheat area of the kingdom is 
gradually increasing. In 1923 it amount- 
ed to 4,019,752 acres, while the area sown 
to wheat in the autumn of this year is 
4,179,050. Despite this, the yield is small- 
er than in 1923, due to the weather; 
moreover, the quality is inferior to 
that of the wheat harvested in 1923. The 
latest estimate is for a yield of 53,505,- 
000 bus, compared with 61,325,000 in 
1923. 

As to the export surplus, due allow- 
ance must be made for the fact that the 
population of the kingdom is increasing 
every year. Moreover, the standard of 
life is already higher, corn bread bein 
gradually superseded by wheat bread. 
The home consumption is now estimated 
at 48,000,000 bus, therefore the export- 
able surplus will be only about 5,000,000 
bus, a relatively small quantity, consid- 
ering that three ccuntries, Hungary, 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, want to im- 
port Jugoslavian wheat. The old crop 
reserves are not important, and if ex- 
port continues on a liberal scale, it may 
happen that in the spring the country 
will not have any surplus. 

The government decided to reduce, 
from and after Sept. 11, the wheat ex- 
port duty from 20 to 16 dinars and the 
rye export duty to 10 dinars per 220 lbs, 
while the flour export duty was abol- 
ished altogether. Hitherto, wheat and 
rye flours were subject to an export 
duty of 25 dinars per 220 lbs, suspension 
of which is of the highest importance 
for Jugoslavian mills, the long and ten- 
acious campaign of which against the 
export D pe of the government is thus 
crowned with success. This measure was 
necessary to counterbalance the flour im- 
port duty which will come into force in 
Austria in a few days, and also offset 
the flour duty which sooner or later will 
be introduced in Czechoslovakia. 

A further improvement in the situa- 
tion of Jugoslavian mills is due to the 
fact that, owing to the unsatisfactory 
yield of the wheat crop in Italy, the ex- 
ports of wheat flour and semolina from 
Italy have been restricted by a govern- 
mental decree to 78,000 sacks monthly, 
therefore the competition of Italian 
flours in Dalmatia and Bosnia-Herze- 
govina is likely to become less than hith- 
erto. However, the invasion of Italian 
flours into Dalmatia has not yet ceased, 
due to the low exchange of the lira cur- 
rency. 

Despite the above mentioned change in 
the export policy, the situation of the 
grain and milling trade continues unsat- 
isfactory, owing to the advance of the 
dinar exchange, which advanced on the 
Ziirich Exchange within a month from 
6.67 to 7.37. This rise is handicapping 
the export business; moreover, farmers 
and wheat holders remain reluctant sell- 
ers. Despite the tightness of money, 
grain prices have risen, and wheat of 
the Bacska district is unobtainable un- 
der 3.50@3.55 dinars per 220 lbs, while 
barley is quoted at 3.30 dinars, oats at 
2.60 and corn at 2.90, delivered in Bacska 
stations. 

The flour trade is nearly at a stand- 
still, the home consumption being re- 
stricted, while export is handicapped by 
the high dinar exchange. Mill stocks are 
accumulating, and mills underselling 
each other. Top grades are sold at 6.25 
@6.30 dinars per 220 lbs, and bran at 
2:30 dinars. If this continues, mills will 
be obliged to curtail their working to a 
considerable degree. 

Beno Scuwarz. 
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“IMMEDIATE NEEDS” 

It is a very popular sport after one 
has passed the ignorant twenties and 
thirties to bemoan the lost “good old 
days.” This custom holds perfectly true 
for the flour trade, which can see very 
little good coming out of the way busi- 
ness is done nowadays. In the happy 
days before the late war, buyers here 
came in more or less enthusiastically for 
large lots of flour at certain times of 
the year, and then, having “done their 
stuff,” were not expected to show a vital 
interest until these purchases had been 
absorbed. Of late—probably for about 
the past year or so—they have seemed to 
lose this spirit of joyous abandon which 
led them amiably to purchase round lots 
at attractive prices. Growing cautious 
and wary, they pause long to cogitate 
over each purchase, continuously stand- 
ing with reluctant feet just at the brink 
of a sale, but almost invariably ending 
up by taking just enough flour to cover 
their immediate needs, so that “hand-to- 
mouth demand” and “New York flour 
buyers” are fast growing synonymous, 

It is rather an open question whether 
or not this policy, once the trade is case- 
hardened to it, may not prove just as 
advantageous in the long run as the for- 
mer mode of operating. Of course it 
does take a little of the joy out of life. 
There is not the same exhilaration over 
inducing a man to take 5,000 bbls as 
there was to landing 20,000, but since the 
consumption of flour is not falling off, 
the 5,000-bbl purchase is sure to be re- 
peated four times, making the same 20,- 
000-bbl total. The only legitimate dis- 
advantage is that it does take four times 
as much energy and salesmanship to 
get it, but on the other hand it makes a 
steady stream of business instead of 
periodic busy and dull seasons. 

If one were to judge by the daily com- 
ment, there is never any business done 
by the New York trade. It is really 
remarkable, therefore, how the yearly 
total continues sufficient to cover office 
expenses, buy food for the children and 
shoes for the car. It is granted that 
sales are a struggle to put over, but 
viewing business broadly, isn’t it about 
time that the devil was given his due 
and the “hand-to-mouth” business ac- 
knowledged to be bringing about a not 
altogether undesirable state of affairs? 


NEW YORK 

It had been expected here that if the 
wheat market broke and prices came 
down, buyers would come into the mar- 
ket to a wider extent to replenish their 
stocks. However, the fluctuating wheat 
market and lower prices last week only 
served to confirm their belief that there 
were to be further breaks. As a result, 
business is quiet, with daily purchases 
just about in proportion to daily con- 
sumption. Stocks in bakers’ hands are 
extremely light, so it takes a moderate 
amount of buying all the time to keep 
them going. Transportation facilities are 
in good shape, so that flour comes 
through in excellent time, which is giving 
jobbers additional courage to hold off. 

Another thing that helps to take the 
edge off the market is the flour offered 
for resale; just a little is needed to blunt 
the point of mill prices, and this little 
is almost always with us. Moreover, 
some of the bids that foreign buyers are 
making seem to indicate that there is re- 
selling on the other side, and this buyers 
here interpret as an evidence of weak- 
ness. 

Export demand is quiet, and the size 
of clearances indicates that foreign needs 
are filled for the present. Bids made are 
below a working basis, 

Quotations, Oct. 24: spring fancy pat- 
ents $8.25@8.75, standard patents $7.70 
@8.25, clears $7@7.50; hard winter short 





patents $7.65@8.15, straights $7.15@ 
7.65; soft winter straights, $7@7.50; rye, 
$7@7.50,—all in jutes. Receipts, 298,- 
896 bbls; exports, 173,771. 


WHEAT 


News from the South is an influencing 
factor in wheat prices, Breaks at the 
close of the week followed receipt of 
the crop news. Export sales were good, 
chiefly for deferred shipment. Price 
changes were within narrow limits. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 24: No. 2 red, c.i.f:, domes- 
tic, $1.65; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.704%; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.581%4; No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba (in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.75; No. 
2 mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.59. 
Receipts, 2,738,400 bus; exports, 2,096,328. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The corn market was irregular, with 
a generally downward tendency in sym- 
pathy with wheat. Quotations: No. 2 
yellow, $1.27%; No. 2 mixed, $1.25%. 
Receipts, 101,500 bus; exports, 504,117. 

The oats market tiuctuated along with 
wheat and corn. There was good weath- 
er and hedge selling. Quotations: No. 
2 white, 60%c; No. 3 white, 594%c. Re- 
ceipts, 356,000 bus; exports, 361,463. 


NOTES 


There were 1,060 cars on spot last 
week, as against 982 the previous week 
and 1,197 a year ago. 

Charles Pillsbury, vice president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, spent 
several days here last week. 

Gordon Hunt, of Hunt Bros., Ltd., 
millers, London, Ont., recently visited A. 
S. Leo, the firm’s representative here. 

Ashton Perrin, one of the older flour 
brokers here, died Oct. 21, after being ill 
for some time as a result of a fall last 
winter. 

Arthur Raymond, for many years a 
member of the Raymond-Hadley Co., 
Inc., was on ’change last Tuesday, look- 
ing younger than when he retired, 

Fred L. Williamson, president Wil- 
liamson Milling Co., Clay Center, Kan- 
sas, spent a few days in the New York 
market during the week ended Oct. 25, 
and called at this office. 

Harold Anderson, vice president Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, spent the 
greater part of last week visiting Sam- 
uel Knighton & Son, who handle the 
company’s account in this market, 

Fred Quackenbush has taken on the 
account of the Blair Milling Co., Atchi- 
son, Kansas, for this territory. This is 
a 1,500-bbl mill that has not been repre- 
sented in this market for some time. 


William Friedman and Amos Sproul 
have formed a brokerage business here, 
with offices at 23 Beaver Street. Both 
men were for many years with the 
Quaker Oats Co., and their training has 
been such as to insure their success in 
this new venture. 

The New York Bakers’ Association 
permanent headquarters at 17 East For- 
ty-first Street will be ready for occu- 
pancy on Nov. 1. The office is only a 
block from Grand Central Station. The 
organization is making plans for its 
convention, Dec. 2-3, to be held at the 
new Roosevelt Hotel here. 

Clearances of flour and wheat from the 
port of New York for the week endin 
Oct. 18 amounted to 230,384 bbls an 
1,244,978 bus. Of the flour the greater 
part went to Germany, 145,885 bbls be- 
ing cleared to Hamburg and Bremen; 
12,355 went to United Kingdom mar- 
kets, 39,000 to Norway, 15,600 to Rotter- 
dam, and the rest in small scattered lots 
to the Near East, Cuba, etc. 

James S. Carney, a member of the 


Produce Exchange for many years, and 
the oldest tenant in the building, died 
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Oct. 17, after a long illness. Mr. Carney 
helped form the Hecker-Jones-J ewe] 
Milling Co., and at the time of his death 
was a director in this company and the 
Standard Milling Co. He was well known 
in the trade, and left many friends 
Funeral services were held Oct. 20. , 


The directors of the Continental Pa- 
per & Bag Mills passed a quarterly «iyi- 


dend of $1.50 on the common, 1%, per 
cent on the prior preference and 11, per 
cent on the preferred stock, due at this 
time. The company issued a state:ent 
that, in view of the present conditions 


of the industry and in order to preserve 
its strong liquid position, no action 
would be taken on dividends at this ‘ime. 


Cushman’s Sons, Inc., reports net 
earnings of $159,654 for the quarter end- 
ed Sept. 30, after depreciation anc fed- 
eral taxes, which is equal, after pre- 
ferred dividends, to 86c a share e: rned 
on the 95,240 outstanding shares « no 
par common stock. This compares with 
$119,824, or 44c a share, in the ‘hird 
quarter of 1923. The net income f\.- the 
nine months ended Sept. 30, 1924, »» rre- 
gated $656,193, against $492,852 i: the 
first nine months of 1923. 


BALTIMORE 
A little is being done in flour 0: the 
break, though as yet the gain is |) rdly 


perceptible without the aid of binoc irs, 
Early in the week, or before whea fell 


on its head, one pushing agent ma: ed 
to place 1,500 bbls, principally ne. »-by 
soft winter straight, with customer. vho 
were practically bare of stock and © wuld 
hold out no longer, and since then « car 
here and there of spring or hard w’ ‘ter, 
badly needed, has been picked u_ at 


25@40c bbl down from the late © gh. 
Receipts for the week, however, — ow 
that somebody is getting some flour jicre 
on the quiet. 

Closing prices, Oct. 25, car lots. per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c mo © in 
wood, 10@l5c less in jute, or 15° 2c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $).-5@ 
8.10, standard patent $7.35@7.60; \ard 
winter short patent $7.60@7.85, str. ight 
$7.10@7.35; soft winter short } tent 
$7.15@7.40, straight (near-by) $0 \0@ 
6.65; rye flour, white $7@7.25, dark ~5.50 
@5.75. City mills’ jobbing prices: s) ring 
patent, $9.15; winter patent, $8.20; vin- 
ter straight, $7.70. 

Receipts of flour for the week «cre 
72,819 bbls, 51,223 of which were ‘les- 
tined for export. Week’s exports, 5,- 
345 bbls. 

City mills ran moderately, and re})rt- 
ed trade quiet, domestic and ex) vrt. 
Notwithstanding the big decline in w: «at, 
they made no change in their price. of 
either flour or feed. 

Cash wheat in the local mark: is 

7@8c lower than a week ago, wit!) ‘le- 
mand not so bumptious as it was. ( |os- 
ing prices, Oct. 25: spot No. 2 red \in- 
ter, $1.52; spot No. 2 red winter, :ar- 
licky, $1.50%; October, $1.50%4; cw 
southern on grade: No. 2 red winter, 
arlicky, $1.4914; No. 3, $1.46%4; No. 4, 
1.43144; No. 5, $1.41%4; range for week 
of new southern by sample, $1..>@ 
1.52%. 

Of the 543,098 bus wheat received |:ere 
for the week ending Oct. 25, all, mo tly 
domestic, went to export elevators. | -x- 
ports were 484,259 bus, 428,259 of w’ ich 
were domestic, 56,000 Canadian. Stocks 
are 1,432,656 bus, 1,070,721 domestic ind 
361,935 Canadian. Receipts of new so: th- 
ern wheat from July 3 to Oct. 25 \ re 
1,033,903 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, Oct. 25: corn, ‘\0- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.26, nv :i- 
nal; oats, No. 2 white domestic 58c, 0. 
3 white domestic 57c; rye, No. 2 st 
$1.27%4. 


NOTES 


Baltimore received 133,292 bus Ca: :- 
dian wheat in bond last week. 


Exports from here last week inclu: d 
58,345 bbls flour, 484,259 bus wheat, -~ - 
915 corn, 33,024 oats, 131,143 rye « 4 
321,333 barley. 

Latest insurance rates on grain 0 
Baltimore export clevators: Canadi.1 
wheat, $1.85 bu; domestic wheat, $1.(:'; 
corn, $1.25; rye, $1.40; barley, $1.1’; 
oats, 65c. 

David R. Fink, formerly of Fink’s Ba <- 
ery, Annville, Pa., has become associated 
with James Nathaniel McCosh as local 
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representative of the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn. 

Gill & Fisher shipped in the King City 
the first full cargo of barley to leave this 

ort for a long time. It comprised 208,- 
000 bus of 48-lb grain, and was cleared 
for Queenstown, Ireland, for orders. 

The National Biscuit Co. has bought a 
piece of property on Conway Street, this 
city, running back to the rear of its 
present distributing branch on South 
Charles Street, which gives it a fine 
frontage on both streets. It is hoped the 
move means a new bakery. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, is 
now selling here at only 1%c under No. 2 
red winter, whereas earlier in the season 
and in former years it was not wanted ex- 
cept at a big discount. The change has 
been brought about by light receipts and 
stocks of the southern grain of late, to- 
gether with the fact that neither France 
nor Germany appears to object to garlic 
as seriously as do some other countries. 

The City Baking Co., a local combina- 
tion of leading bakers, is still extolling 
the merits of its bread and ingredients 
in costly full-page advertisements in a 
Baltimore daily paper, while the J. W. 
Crook Stores Co., a rival with a new 
bakery that claims to be using the same 
ingredients, continues to sell its bread to 
consumers at 3c loaf less than the afore- 
said. 

It is announced that Dichmann, Wright 
& Pugh, Inc., steamship agents, Norfolk 
and Philadelphia, have opened an of- 
fice at Baltimore, where they have been 
appointed agents for the United Ameri- 
can Lines’ joint services with the Ham- 
burg-American Line to Bremen and 
Hamburg and with Houlder, Weir & 
Boyd to Pacific Coast ports. John Son- 
derman, Baltimore manager for the 
United American Lines, will be associat- 
ed with the new agency. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market is dull and lower in 
sympathy with wheat. Supplies are 
small, but buyers will not operate except 
in a small way to supply current needs. 
Receipts for the week ending Oct. 25 
were 15,354,445 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 
5,561 sacks to Bremen, 1,200 to Antwerp, 
400 to Pirseus, 5,798 to Saloniki, 500 to 
London, 2,700 to Leith, 8,050 to Dundee, 
1,000 to Ceuta, 1,000 to Melilla, 950 to 
Tangier, 2,000 to Malta, 2,886 to Ham- 
burg and 5,689 to Rotterdam. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Oct. 25: spring first 
patents $8@8.40, standard patent $7.75 
@8, first clear $7@7.75; hard winter 
short patent $7.50@7.75, straight $7.25 
@7.50; soft winter straight, $7@7.50; 
rye flour, $7.15@7.40. 

The wheat market has ruled weak, and 
prices have declined 7c. Receipts, 
1,080,019 bus; exports, 248,062; stock, 
1,723,088. Closing quotations, Oct. 25: 
No. 2 red winter, $1.51144@1.52%; No. 3 
red winter, $1.4816@1.491%4; No. 4 red 
winter, $1.4644@1.4714; No. 5 red winter 
$1.434%4@1.44%; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.45%@1.4614, 

Coarse grain prices on Oct. 25: corn, 
No. 2 yellow $1.27@1.28, No. 3 yellow 
$1.25@1.26; oats, No. 2 white 60@6lc, 
No. 3 59@60c. 

Corn goods lower, in sympathy with 
the decline in raw material. Closing 
quotations, Oct, 25, in 100-lb sacks, kiln- 
dried: granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $3.40@3.50; yellow and white 
table meal, fancy, $3.40@3.50; pearl hom- 
iny and grits, $3.40@3.50. 

Oatmeal is quiet and easier at $3.55@ 
3.65 per 100-lb sack for ground, 


NOTES 

James T. Kernan, secretary Philadel- 
phia Maritime Exchange, made a two 
days’ inspection tour of the exchange’s 
facilities at the Delaware Breakwater 
last week. 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
J. E. Bailey, of the Acme-Evans Co., 
millers, Indianapolis; E. P. Mitchell, 
Sales manager Washburn Crosby Co., in 
charge of southwestern territory, Kan- 
a City, and T. C. Moyer, Menomonie, 

is. 

H. W. Larsen, export traffic manager 
Washburn Crosby Co., on Oct. 20 was the 
guest of A. J. Ball, foreign freight 
traffic manager Pennsylvania Railroad, 
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W. K. Emery, of the same carrier, and 
the Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal, on 
a tour of inspection of the piers of the 
terminal company. He examined the 
structures thoroughly, and visited the 
various bays, where great quantities of 
flour are stored for exportation. 
Samuet S. Daniets. 


BUFFALO 

Flour prices continue their downward 
tendency, the decline since the high point 
on Oct. 8 having reached a total of 60@ 
70c, There was a further reduction of 
15@20c on Oct. 24, but buyers’ ideas 
of values are as far from those of sell- 
ers as they were when best spring pat- 
ents were selling up to $9.50. 

Prices are largely nominal, due to ex- 
ceptionally light buying, practically no 
round lots having been sold during the 
past 10 days. There was some covering 
of immediate requirements, but a sick 
market found no supporters. 

It was reported here that southwestern 
mills had offered standard patents as 
low as $6.70, New York, in 140-lb jutes, 
for export, this price being 80c@$1 un- 
der the nominal quotations of these mills 
on the same grade in cotton 98’s for do- 
mestic trade. Still lower quotations, it 
was reported, were made on flour for 
shipment from New Orleans. Consum- 
ers in this district are inclined to accept 
all such rumors as gospel and all bullish 
reports as bunk, and while in this frame 
of mind are not likely to buy in quantity. 

A break of 3¢c in semolina brought out 
a little business from macaroni manufac- 
turers, but they are not buying for more 
than 30 days at the outside. Sellers re- 
port it almost impossible to get these 
consumers to accept carrying charge 
clauses in contracts, 

Buffalo quotations, Oct. 25: spring pat- 
ents, fancy $8.50@8.90, standard $8.20@ 
8.45; fancy first clear, $7.35@7.60; rye, 
white $6.75, dark $6.40@6.50; southwest- 
ern patents, fancy $8.10@8.30, standard 
$7.50@7.70; semolina, 47%%c lb, 100-lb cot- 
tons. 

Rochester mills on the same day quot- 
ed: spring patents, $9.40@9.50; white 
winter pastry, $8.60@8.70; rye, $8@8.25; 
graham, $8.40@8.60. 

Quotations on new buckwheat flour 
were established, with prices averaging 
$5.15 cwt in 100-lb cotton sacks. Self- 
rising is quoted at $5.90 cwt, and yellow 
corn meal is offered on a basis of $4.15, 
all for shipment in mixed cars. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Oct. 19-36 ....... 223,500 195,775 88 
Previous week ... 223,500 190,450 85 
BOOP GOO seccccse 166,500 126,912 76 
Two years ago... 166,500 161,650 97 


Millers kept out of the wheat market 
last week, and there was little of this 
grain sold on the local exchange. Corn re- 
ceipts improved toward the end of the 
week, but there were no sales, due to 
buyers’ withdrawal from the market. 
The last representative sale of No. 2 
yellow was recorded on a basis of $1.20 
@1.21%, on Oct. 21. 

No. 2 white oats were sold on Oct. 25 
at 5314%4c. There was a fair demand for 
barley, the 48-lb grade being quoted 
around 92c and the 46-lb grade 90c, in 
store, ex-lake. 

NOTES 

Arthur Schoen, assistant sales man- 
ager Washburn Crosby Co., has been 
elected to membership in the Buffalo 
Flour Club. 

J. A, Sims, manager of the New York 
mill of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Co., has been spending some time at the 
Buffalo mill. 

Charles T. Stork, of Noury & Van der 
Lande, accompanied Mrs. Stork to New 
York, from which port she sailed re- 
cently for Europe. 

Captain Calvin Becker, of the Kinney 
Steamship Co., is here to make sure the 
company’s grain fleet gets quick dis- 
patch at this end of the lake during the 
busy season. 

The new 500,000,000 candle power 
searchlight of the Washburn Crosby Co. 
is in place and probably will be used for 
the first time on election night to flash 
returns to the Niagara frontier. 

A new portable marine tower is in 
operation at the Frontier elevator, in- 


creasing its unloading capacity to 45,000 
bus an hour. It is claimed this is close 
to a record for a two leg elevator. 

Members of the Mutual Millers’ and 
Feed Dealers’ Association in Chautauqua 
and Cattaraugus counties and portions 
of Pennsylvania recently held a confer- 
ence in Salamanca to discuss excess de- 
murrage charges on shipments. No defi- 
nite action was taken. 

Charles F. Strasmer, for many years 
superintendent of the Connecting Ter- 
minal elevator, has been retired by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad with full privi- 
leges of an employee for life. He had 
been with the railroad and it subsidiaries, 
including the elevator, since 1878. 

P. D. Faunestock. 


BOSTON 

Local flour salesmen are finding it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to sell flour. The 
trade seems to be of the belief that it 
will be able to cover future needs at a 
much lower range of prices than have 
prevailed during the past few weeks. 
Even the break in values last week was 
not enough to satisfy most buyers. 

Another factor of the situation is the 
competition that exists among local sales- 
men. The amount of business passing 
does not amount to much, but sellers are 
keen to get what is doing and prices 
are being cut to a material extent. It 
was reported on Oct. 25 that some of the 
big Minneapolis mills, in addition to a 
decline of 20c bbl, openly quoted, were 
offering at a still further concession of 
20@25c, or 40@45c bbl less than was 
quoted a few days ago. 

The one thing that would help the 
local demand for flour is stability in 
wheat markets. It does not matter so 
much whether prices are high or low, but 
buying today at a certain price and to- 
morrow facing a lower figure does more 
to demoralize the local market for flour 
than anything else. Many in the trade 
also firmly believe that prices of wheat 
and flour are much higher than the situ- 
ation justifies. 

Stocks of flour in most New England 
distributing points are said to be ample 
for current demands, but it is the gen- 
eral belief that there are no reserves of 
any size in the hands of either the large 
bakers or distributors. Prospective buy- 
ers are little influenced by this fact, and 
seem to be willing to take chances on 
getting what they require when they 
need it. While this is more or less of a 
gamble, the flour trade at present is in 
a mood to take long chances. A few of 
the smaller buyers have shown a disposi- 
tion to cover part of their needs, and this 
accounts for most of the business re- 
ported. 

Flour prices, Oct. 25, per 196 lbs, in 
sacks: spring patents, special short $8.75 
@9, standard patents $8@8.75, first clear 
$7.10@7.75; hard winter patents, $7.50 
@8; soft winter patents $7.50@8, 
straight $7@7.50, clear $6.50@6.90. 

Arrivals of flour last week were heavy, 
but a large proportion of it was Cana- 
dian flour in bond, destined to the Con- 
tinent. It is understood that a large 
quantity has been booked for shipment 
to Hamburg and Rotterdam, and will go 
forward through this port during the 
next few weeks. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Oct. 25, with com- 
parisons: 





r~Receipts— r--Stocks—,~ 
9 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, *, ieee r maar ee 
Wheat, 525 252,625 25,539 357,937 
Cope, WEBiccese terse 68696 a92080 9,998 


Oats, bus..... 28,950 40,175 34,817 


Rye, bus...... 36,250 70,700 16,290 270,410 


Barley, bus... 56,300 1,800 S00 seess 
Millfeed, tons. > spare aaeee “onesie 
Corn meal, bbls rr ae -044¢8° Saeo% 
Oatempen!, Cnben. 1,048 sccee cecee eevce 
Oatmeal, sacks. .... 6 eee rr rr ee 


The corn meal market is lower, on ac- 
count of the drop in prices of the whole 
grain. Demand continues slow, with the 
situation easy at the close. Granulated 
yellow was quoted Oct. 25 at $3.15, bolted 
yellow at $3.10, feeding meal and cracked 
corn at $2.45, all in 100’s. Oatmeal was 
also lower, with a dull demand. Rolled 
was quoted at $3.25, with cut and ground 
at $3.57, in 90-lb sacks. 

Rye flour has declined 50@75c bbl, 
with a quiet demand reported. White 
patents were held, Oct. 25, at $7.25@7.50 
bbl, with standard patents at $7@7.20. 

There were no exports of grain from 
Boston last week. Exports of flour 


465 


amounted to 3,700 sacks of Canadian, in 
bond, to Rotterdam. 


NOTES 

The Quincy Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Inc., Quincy, Mass., was recently incor- 
porated, with $100,000 capital. 

C. B. Rogers, secretary and assistant 
treasurer Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
Minneapolis, was a recent visitor in Bos- 
ton. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Charles F. Edmunds, 
baker, Roxbury, Mass. Liabilities, $11,- 
315; assets, $4,584. 

A fire in Bristol, Vt., occurred Oct. 
19, resulting in a loss of $100,000 to the 
business section of the city. Among the 
buildings destroyed was that of the A. 
B. Kilburn grist mill, causing a loss of 
$10,000. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PITTSBURGH 


There was a fair scattered flour trade 
last week, but business is not at all to 
the liking of mill representatives and 
flour men who think in carload lot terms 
exclusively. Northwestern springs and 
southwestern hard winters fared about 
alike. Shipping directions were reported 
as very free. 

Present prices of flour have caused 
some would-be buyers to halt. While it 
is understood that the bulk of the larger 
bakers have- sufficient flour on hand to 
last until New Year's, it is apparent that 
they must eventually come into the mar- 
ket for their future requirements. It is 
the opinion of well-informed flour men 
that some of this buying will be done 
immediately after the presidential elec- 
tion. 

Rye flour has stiffened in price and is 
in fair demand. Semolina is quoted at 
45g¢ lb, in cotton 100’s, with sales slight- 
ly improved. 

Flour quotations, Oct. 25: spring wheat 
short patent $7.75@8.25, standard pat- 
ent $7.40@17.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.50@8, standard patent $7@7.50, 
clears $6.75@7.25,—all cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $6.25@6.50; pure 
white rye $6.75@7, pure medium rye 
$5.75@6.50, pure dark rye $5.25@5.75. 

NOTES 

Edwin C. Wright and Charles Ger- 
hardt have been appointed receivers for 
the Dixie Mills, Circleville, Ohio, a $500,- 
000 grain and milling corporation. 

The Montezuma (Ohio) Grain Co., with 
$10,000 capital, has been incorporated by 
Fdward H. Hess, H. C. Fox, Henry 
Bonnebaum, Jr., H. J. Clarke and Wal- 
ter D. Myers. 

C. C. Larus. 


BANKER WHO TOOK SUPPLY 
TRAIN TO ROUMANIA HONORED 


Battrmorr, Mp.—According to the 
Baltimore Sun, Charles Turner Williams, 
a Baltimore banker, who was a member 
of the Red Cross mission to Roumania 
during the World War, has received a 
formal brevet, signed by King Ferdi- 
nand and the minister of war of Rou- 
mania, conferring upon him the Order of 
the Cross of Queen Mary, Roumania’s 
highest decoration. 

On Oct. 19, 1917, it fell to the lot of 
Mr. Williams to conduct a trainload, or 
61 cars, of food and supplies, which had 
been sent from America, from Archan- 
gel, Russia, to Jassy, the temporary cap- 
ital of Roumania. It is said the trip 
through famine devastated and revolu- 
tionary Russia took 35 days, and on the 
journey of more than 1,500 miles many 
hardships were encountered. For in- 
stance, it is stated that, while en route, 
Mr. Williams was held up and arrested 
several times, and that before reaching 
his destination three cars had disap- 
peared from his train. 

Mr. Williams, who received his cita- 
tion on the anniversary of the start of his 
train from Archangel, is reported as 
being opposed to the conferring of hon- 
ors upon Americans who served in Eu- 
rope during the World War, on the 
ground that thousands of Americans on 
this side of the ocean had done as brave 
a work, but because of the disadvantage 
of distance had been unrewarded. 


CHar.es H. Dorsey. 
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ONLY ONE DOOR OUT 

When a man is in a room which has 
only one door, by what door does he go 
out? When he is hungry, what choice 
does he have about his food if all he has 
to eat is beans? It was a situation like 
this which finally led to the adoption of 
the Dawes report by Europe, and the 
putting of this plan into effect. There 
was no other choice. There is an analogy 
here to the situation which exists in the 
milling business. There is only one door, 
or way, leading out of its difficulties; 
fortunately, many millers have now dis- 
covered it, and are using it. That door 
is to be found in doing business on a 
safe and sound basis, at a profit. There 
is need of each and every miller putting 
his business on that basis, individually 
and voluntarily, regardless of what oth- 
ers may do. 

Not in many years have conditions 
been so favorable for bringing about 
some degree of co-operation among mill- 
ers, as all are of the same mind and 
conviction. There is not only a new 
spirit abroad in the industry, but a new 
purpose and determination to do busi- 
ness profitably, and one may be sure of 
finding other millers working with the 
same thought and intent. It will not 
be necessary to travel the road alone. 

As an illustration of what is meant by 
co-operation, and the kind that is needed, 
Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, tells this story: It was 
in the early days of the co-operative 
movement, when the word co-operation 
had not been so much exploited and 
abused. The dairy and butter farmers 
of Minnesota were holding a meeting, 
and there had been much talk of co- 
operation. Finally, one big, lanky Dane 
got up and said: “Vell, I don’ know just 
vat you mane by co-operation, but vat I 
mane is, fix myself so de oder feller can 
vork vit me.” That’s co-operation. This 
is the year to do it, when conditions are 
so favorable; this is the year to get the 
habit fixed, because it is easier to do it 
now than has usually been the case, and 
many are already doing it. It’s the fash- 
ion. The man who isn’t doing it is a 
back number and out of style. 





TOLEDO 

Still further evidence of the want of 
stability in the wheat market was fur- 
nished last week, and this is the sort of 
thing which has unsettled the trade and 
played havoc with the milling business. 
For example, Feb. 24, Toledo millers 
were bidding $1.45, Toledo rate points, 
for No. 2 red wheat, whereas exactly a 
week before they had been bidding $1.52 
@1.53, the high point of the crop. Wheat 
declined 7@8c during the week. 

One mill reports having done a good 
business last week, and having sold con- 
siderable flour, including some for ex- 
port, on the decline, but this experience 
was not general. It simply goes to show 
that some buyers are evidently waiting 
for any little setback in prices to come 
in for their pressing requirements. 

One is tempted to say, whether rightly 
or wrongly, that the dominant and de- 
termining factor in the milling business 
at the present time is the wheat market. 
It has been most erratic and uncertain, 
with wide fluctuations up and down in 
comparatively short periods of time. The 
unsettling effect of this condition has 
tended to nullify, or hold in abeyance, 
the play of other factors which are also 
present, and must make themselves felt 
sooner or later. 

For instance, all reports indicate, and 
everybody seems convinced, that buyers’ 
wants have not only not been provided 
for, but that stocks of flour are also 
comparatively light. There is, therefore, 
a big volume of potential buying in the 
background, just around the corner as it 


were. As a market factor it is not 
noticeably operative, but it may be later. 

Combined export sales and clearances 
of wheat and flour have been unusually 
heavy since July 1. Choice hard wheats, 
such as are wanted for milling, are com- 
manding stiff premiums, the movement 
of soft wheat has been drying up, and 
much of the crop of both hard and soft 
is not fit for milling. So it might seem 
that the stage is being set and rigged 
for this potential buying to constitute an 
important factor in the market when it 
becomes a reality. 

The wheat situation in this country is 
unusual, There is a wide difference in 
the price of soft wheat in different sec- 
tions, finding reflection in an equal range 
in flour prices. Millers in one section 
may name a price on substantially the 
same grade of flour which will be 50c 
bbl below that of millers in another sec- 
tion, and yet may have a wider conver- 
sion margin and better profit than is 
carried by the higher price. Toledo mill- 
ers have been able to sell flour at some 
southern points at prices somewhat below 
those of the St. Louis district, and yet 
have a satisfactory profit. 

In Minneapolis a premium of 27c over 
the December future has been paid for 
fancy No. 1 hard Montana wheat of 15 
per cent protein and 63 lbs to the bu, 
and the poorer grades have been going 
begging. ‘There is no uniformity in the 
shipments of wheat from the same sta- 
tion. There is a somewhat similar situa- 
tion, not so aggravated, in the South- 
west. Soft wheat is likewise variable in 
quality, and some of it suffered severely 
at harvest. This makes an exceedingly 
mixed up mess. 

It means that if millers are to main- 
tain their grades, and the quality of their 
flour, if it has quality, they must pay 
whatever is necessary for the wheat. As 
there is no superabundance of the kind 
of wheat needed for such milling, this 
situation should certainly discourage 
price cutting, and any sound reasoning 
based upon it should dictate a price of 
flour figured, not on the cost of the 
wheat, but on its replacement value. 
Figuring prices on the replacement value 
of the wheat is always a sound policy, 
but this year it is doubly so. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Oct. 24, at $7.30@7.50 
bbl, local springs $7.65@8.30, and local 
hard winters $7.35, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.45 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Oct. 24. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
ae. SUPP ee ee ry re 45,300 94 
Previous week . ere 42,500 88% 
BONO BOO cacsiscese 40,200 84 
Two years ago “eens ‘ 37,800 79 
Se See OO a kav veccees 37,500 76 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbis bbis tivity 

Oct. 19-25 ..... 25 150,960 112,614 74 

Previous week. 23 130,560 103,074 79 

TOG? GBS: 6 sos0s 19 121,350 84,600 69 

Two years ago. 21 129,360 86,292 66 
NOTES 


F. E. Hall, representing the Cleveland- 
Akron Bag Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was in 
Toledo calling on the mills last week. 

According to a statement of the Ohio 
state department of agriculture, 46 per 
cent of the wheat crop in this state has 
moved from farms, and the movement so 


far has been very orderly and well sus- 
tained. 

Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, returned Oct. 24 from a 
visit to New York and New England 
markets. 

Harold Anderson, vice president and 
general manager National Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, was in New York City last 
week on business. 

A meeting has been called of all south- 
ern Ohio millers at the Parker House, 
Hillsboro, Oct. 30, at 10 a.m. The notice 
is issued by F. W. Kibler, president, and 
W. S. Waters, secretary, Southern Ohio 
Local Association. 

C. S. Jeffries, manager Cleveland, 
Ohio, office Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in Toledo 
last week on his way to Detroit, accom- 
panied by G. M. Stephenson, of the 
Acme Flour Co., Cleveland. 

The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at Colum- 
bus, Nov. 19-20, headquarters to be an- 
nounced later. As this is one of the most 
important meetings ever held by the as- 
sociation, a big attendance is desired. 

Henry E. Reynolds, representing 
Noury & van der Lande, Novadel Proc- 
ess, Buffalo, N. Y., was in Toledo calling 
on the trade last week. Mr. Reynolds 
was formerly superintendent and head 
miller at the Liberty Mills, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Any available flour salesmen, of good 
record and ability, who are open for 
engagement at this time, should get in 
touch with the Toledo office of The 
Northwestern Miller. This does not 
mean men who have been diverting them- 
selves by changing frequently from one 
mill to another. 


The weight of 1,300 bus grain stored 
in a barn on the farm of Charles D. Doo- 
little, near Hillsdale, Mich., caused the 
beam supports to break and the barn 
was flooded with many bushels of oats 
and wheat. Two cows were killed by the 
collapse of the structure, and two men 
came near suffering serious injury. 


Charles B. Riley, secretary Indiana 
Millers’ State Association, is inviting and 
urging an expression of opinion from 
millers as to the specific variety of wheat 
best suited for growth in Indiana. This 
information will be passed on to the 
wheat varieties committee, and will serve 
a good purpose. Correct information as 
to the yield of the wheat designated is 
also invited. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Oct. 19-25, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
88,000 63,000 

5,000 
96,000 


360,000 55,000 
41,000 45,000 
94,000 38,000 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 


37,000 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Until the close of Jast week flour busi- 
ness in this territory held up to a high 
pitch, but, apparently due to no reason 
in particular, business then fell off to a 
considerable degree. The earlier buying 
was over a fairly scattered territory, 
with considerable going to the South and 
some to the East. Exporting is of negli- 
gible volume, but stuff is still being 
shipped to old customers on the Con- 
tinent. Some has gone to South America. 

Wheat feed prices were a little stiffer. 
Demand has grown steadily in the last 
few weeks, with the advent of cold 
weather. 

One miller was quoting flour prices on 
Oct. 25 as follows: soft winter wheat 
patents, $6.80@8.20; hard winter wheat 
patents or Kansas patents, $6.95@7.85; 
spring wheat patents, $7.35@8.25. 

Wheat is coming through in compara- 
tively small quantities, and is finding a 
ready market among millers and ship- 
pers. Corn in the spot market is above 
St. Louis and Chicago. Receipts con- 
tinue light. Good new corn will bring a 
premium during the entire movement, it 
is believed by grain men here, because 
of so much soft stuff in all localities. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 4144c to New York, Oct. 25: wheat, 
No. 2 red $1.44@1.46, No. 2 hard $1.37 
@1.40; corn, No. 2 white 96@98c, No. 
3 white 95@97c, No. 2 yellow 96@ 
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98c, No. 3 yellow 95@97c, No. 2 mixed 
95@96c, No. 3 mixed 93@95c; oats, No 
2 white 44@45c, No. 3 white 48@ 45c 
Output of flour by mills in Ind napo- 
lis with a weekly capacity of 20,00) })))< 
as reported to The Northwestern \ iller: 
Output, t. of 
bbls 
a errr eee 14,461 
Previous week - 13.097 
WOOP GOO. gewcerecccesaccsse $0,748 
Te et OO a can ptcances 13,185 
Grain inspections, week ending (ct, 25, 
in bushels: wheat, 94,000 in, 16,00) out. 
corn, 225,000 in, 137,000 out; oats, 170, 
000 in, 60,000 out; rye, 11,000 in, 3.0110 out 
Stocks in store, Oct. 25, in hels, 
with comparisons: wheat, 857,11) as 
against 868,600 Oct. 27, 1923; corn, 270, 
600 as against 236,000; oats, 529.000 as 
against 99,000; rye, 49,000 as «-vainst 
2,900. 


NOTES 
Indianapolis flour mills are ering 
$1.40 bu for No. 2 red wheat d¢\ivered 
at the door. 
George G. Schwartzkopf, who ‘or 3] 
years was in the milling business «t Co 
lumbus, Ind., died recently. 


Curis O. Arion. 


EVANSVILLE 


The price of flour went up last week, 
in some instances as much as 30) bbl, 
Even in the face of the advance, di and 
upon local millers has increased, (| the 
indications are that the 24hou, mill 
schedule will be continued indefi jtely. 
Added to the domestic demand, ort 
inquiry has increased measurab|\, and 
some commitments have been de, 
though in the main the notions of in- 
quirer and the seller have been rt, 
Quotations, Oct. 24, closed, based ins- 
ville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots, fol- 


lows: best patent $8.50@9.60, firs! pat- 
ent $8.20, straights $7.80@8; ko isas, 
$8.80; spring, $9.50; clears, in jute. first 
$6.50@7.25, seconds $6@7.15. 

NOTES 


Otto Knauss, of the Phoenix | Jour 
Mills, spent last week in the Sout! and 
found business men optimistic. ( {ton 
will soon begin to move, and the © nan- 
cial strength of that section of the  un- 
try will of course be greatly str ieth- 
ened. Some believe that the pr of 
wheat is ephemeral and under the trol 
of politics, while others think th! the 
price of wheat has not yet reach’ the 
top, and that, in consequence, {| \" is 
going to be higher after election. 

The price of wheat in Fy lle 
dropped last week from $1.50 t: 17 
at mills and 3c less at stations. T ict 
that farmers have been busy p ng 
during the past few weeks prevent: (e- 
liveries, but now that planting i e 
considerable is coming into the 1) ‘Ket. 
Federation holdings are being ned 
loose in small quantities. There till 
a belief among farmers, howeve 
wheat will go higher after electi: id 
when it is actually known what ay int 
is on hand in this country. 

WwW. W. RK 


NASHVILLE 

Flour trade in the southeastern | \ar- 
kets is without new features of i: \0r- 
tance. Buyers are ordering a ‘iit 
amount for current demands, with .- ies 
chiefly in small quantities. Shippin  in- 
structions on old contracts continue | 10", 
and running time in recent week: as 
better than for the corresponding »: 04 
any time the past 10 years. Ship: 5 
are only slightly below the output. 

Prices have been irregular on ac 
of the tone of the wheat market, 
mills not closely following the flu 
tions. Quotations, Oct. 25, were 
stantially as follows: best or short 
winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f 
Ohio River points, $8.75@9.15; stand “<d 
or regular patent, $7.90@8.40; strait 
patent, $7.40@7.75; first clears, $6@ 

Rehandlers report a moderate busin: 
Prices: spring wheat short patent, ‘ 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $7.5 
8.50; hard winter short patent, $7@8. 

Wheat was some lower, No. 2 red, 
bill, being quoted at $1.69@1.72 
Nashville. Mills buy only sufficient ‘°° 
running needs. 

Commercial corn mills continue to | 
port light sales. Prices: bolted, in sac's, 
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per 100 Ibs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 

$2.85@2.90; unbolted, $2.80@2.85. 
Output by southeastern flour mills, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Oct. 12-18 «see. 164,670 136,022 82.6 
previ ~.- 148,470 111,749 75.2 
Year 2gO «-seeees 195,780 137,937 70.4 
Two years ago... 187,230 129,319 69.0 
; 128,009 61.3 


Three years ago.. 208,830 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 25 Oct. 18 

Flour, bbls ....+--eeeees 20,700 19,000 

Wheat, DUS ...-eeeeeees 449,000 470,000 

Corn, DUS ..eeee eee eeeee 76,000 61,500 

Oats, DUS ..-eeeeeeeeees 485,000 491,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 95 cars. 

The Perfection Bakery, 
Tenn. was burned last week. 

Headquarters of the Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers’ Association and the Southeastern 
Millers’ Association have been moved 
fron the twelfth floor of the Inde- 
pendent Life Insurance Co, Building to 
1527 Broadway. The associations have 
leased an entire building, where Secre- 
tary John B. McLemore and his staff 
of assistants will have offices. The Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association will also have 
demonstration rooms in the building, and 
headquarters for officers of that associa- 
tion 


Rockwood, 


Joun LEIPER. 


NORFOLK 


The flour market in this section is 


fairly active. Sharp wheat fluctuations 
and the decline have given buyers here 
hope of still lower prices, so no extensive 
business has been reported. Some book- 
ings, however, have been made by bakers 


to cover their needs for the next 60 days. 
Quotations, Oct. 25: advertised brands 
northwestern spring wheats $9.50@9.60, 
standards $8.40@8.60, Kansas fancy 
family patents $8.10@8.25, bakers grades 
$7.8:7.90; winter wheat top patents 
$7.05@7.85, standard grades $7.30@7.50. 


NOTES 

George E. Howe, of the Lyon & Green- 
leaf Co., Ligonier, Ind., with Mrs. Howe, 
visited Norfolk recently, after a two 
weeks’ tour of New England, where he 
called on the trade. 

The annual pure food show of the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth Retail Grocers’ As- 
sociation, the most elaborate event of its 
kind held in the state each year, opened 
in Norfolk Oct. 24 for two weeks, with 


the largest number of exhibits in the his- 
tory of the association in place. The 
following were of special interest to the 
flour trade: Gardner Bakeries and Mer- 


chants’ Bakery, exhibits of bread, cake 
and other bakery products; Calumet 
Baking Powder Co; Lawrenceburg Roll- 
er Mills Co; Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co; 
Hecker Cereal Co., pancake and buck- 
wheat flour. 

Josepu A. Leste. 


ATLANTA 

The flour trade shares in the general 
lull in all lines. Most merchants and 
jobbers are slow to buy ahead further 
than to meet week end requirements. 
Stocks are comparatively low, but are 
considered sufficient to meet the poor 
demand. Prices are about steady to un- 
changed. 

Cottonseed meal prices remain steady, 
due to a fair export demand for cake, 
although meal is moving slowly, and 
dealers and brokers are slow to contract 
ahead. Hulls are lower, although this 
feed is moving fairly well. Most of the 
oil mills are operating on steady sched- 
ules, and are getting seed quite freely. 

Hay trade is narrow, and stocks have 
been reduced by a slowing up in arrivals. 
Prices are rather steady, with the best 
grades in best demand. 

Corn is somewhat lower, due to free 
offering from Tennessee and Georgia. 
Bulk corn is quoted at $1.38. Oats are 
in -_ demand, but stocks are only mod- 
erate. 


J. Hore Ticner. 


Freight traffic during the first eight 
months this year was nearly 10 per cent 
below that for the corresponding period 
in 1923, when it was the heaviest on rec- 
ord, according to a statement by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR THE FEDERATION 


There appeared recently in a pamphlet 
issued by a Montana mill the following 
article in regard to a new variety of 
wheat: 


The breeding of a new variety of wheat 
is an interesting undertaking, involving a 
high degree of skill and knowledge of bio- 
logical laws. A lawyer friend of ours, who 
is also an ardent student of biology, has 
completed the first cycle in an experiment 
which may have results of far-reaching im- 
portance to wheat growers and flour users. 

Luther Burbank holds that any improve- 
ment in the wheat plant must come from the 
discovery of new varieties of wild wheat 
possessing characteristics which, when in- 
corporated with tame wheats, will add crop 
and food value. Our friend, inspired by 
Burbank’s accomplishments, proceeded to 
search the plains and mountains of central 
Montana for specimens of wild wheat, and 
succeeded in finding 17 varieties. The re- 
sults which he has obtained in crossing these 
with tame wheat are exceedingly interesting. 

Radical changes in plant life are best 
accomplished by crossing varieties having 
the widest variation in character, while still 
possessing affinity for each other. It has 
been suggested by agronomists, who have 
given the subject scientific analysis, that if 
a wild variety of Triticum (a species of flat 
leaf grass having a heavy terminal spike) 
could be found for hybridizing’ with varie- 
ties of commercial wheat, great possibilities 
are in store for radical improvement. Be it 
remembered that when two plants so dis- 
tantly related as to have almost lost af- 
finity are crossed, great variation and im- 
provement can be looked for. The greatest 
benefits derived from hybridizing accrue 
from such crosses. 

Our friend’s interest was aroused by Bur- 
bank’s suggestion that such a wild wheat 
had been found in Persia. From its de- 
scription there is some doubt as to whether 
or not the Persian wheat is a wild variety, 
and, if so, if a cross could be made. If the 
variety has been previously identified, it is 
not generally known what has been done as 
a result of Burbank’s suggestion. The pos- 
sibility of such a plant growing in America 
seems to have been ignored. 

Among the great family of grasses in the 
United States can be found a numerous 
variety and extremes of affinity. The par- 
ticular variety of wild wheat best adapted to 
experimentation appears to have been found 
in central Montana and a cross has been 
made with domestic Turkey Red wheat. The 
wild variety (the botanical name of which, 
for obvious reasons, is withheld) has in- 
numerable qualities, the combination of 
which with those of domestic wheat gives 
promise of improvement. Those qualities in- 
clude: perennial life, two crops a season, 
immunity to drouth, immunity to smut, 
immunity to rust, double or treble produc- 
tivity per crop, and qualities of resistance 
to hail. In other words, the plant is a 
perennial, which gives a possible combina- 
tion that may result in the production of a 
perennial domestic wheat. 

The wild variety produces normally, and 
matures in Montana two full crops of heads 
a season. The count of kernels in the head 
discloses from two to four more than in 
the best domestic varieties. The wild wheat 
has, through years of natural selection, 
while growing in the semiarid areas, adapt- 
ed itself to the climate. Close observation 
discloses that it thrives as well when rain- 
fall is scant as when plentiful. It has taste 
for the driest, rockiest and hardest soil, and 
is found growing in alkali ground, although 
it thrives in the best cultivated fields. As 
might be expected, it has worked out im- 
munity from rust and smut, not a sugges- 
tion of either having been found after ex- 
haustive search. It has been observed that 
it is the only plant that almost immediately 
after a hailstorm demonstrates real ability 
to ‘“‘come back,’’ regardless of the state of 
its development. 

Thirty-two hybrid seeds of this cross, out 
of a total of 49, have been planted, and 18 
are at this writing above ground and thriv- 
ing. Already the combination of characters 
can readily be seen in some of the baby 
plants when closely observed. 

Plans are matured for a wide course of 
experiments in 1925. Six of the best varie- 
ties of domestic wheat, and at least that 
many of the wild varieties, are now planted 
in an experimental plot for convenience in 
crossing next season. The experiment is in 
the hands of one who has made a close 
study of plant genetics, and carefully re- 
cords everything of scientific value develop- 
ing during the experiment. 


In commenting on the foregoing, an 
officer of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, says: “Possibly the Mon- 
tana lawyer has ‘found it,’ yet from the 
article it appears that his experiments 
have not progressed far enough to jus- 
tify all the good things the milling com- 
pany has to say about it.” 


The writer of this comment makes a 
further suggestion, which appears to 
have possibilities of great value should 
the matter be taken up by the Millers’ 
National Federation. He says: 

“Wouldn’t it be wise to include in 
any farm relief plan a plank for the 
standardization of varieties, and to get 
the active.support of the millers to ‘put 
it over’ ?” 

It is well known that mills in various 
sections of the United States, particu- 
larly in Kansas and southern Idaho, have 
done valuable work in maintaining the 
high standard of wheats in their sections, 
resulting in great benefit both to the 
farmer and the miller. The elimination 
of wheats of little or doubtful milling 
value and the standardization of wheats 
of high milling value would appear to be 
a field in which the Federation could 
greatly benefit the milling industry. 

Through the influence of the Federa- 
tion and its mill members, it should be 
possible to influence the farmer to re- 
strict the varieties of wheat grown by 
him to those of high milling quality, 
since he would receive direct and sub- 
stantial benefit by so doing. Sporadic 
attempts have been made from time to 
time to accomplish this result, but to do 
so effectively requires the support of an 
organization of nationwide activities and 
influence, such as the Millers’ National 
Federation. 


SEATTLE 

Flour demand has been very light in 
north coast markets, the decreased de- 
mand for millfeeds having curtailed the 
mixed car business, further adding to the 
difficulty. Flour is too high, in the judg- 
ment of buyers, who are holding off for 
a reaction in prices. 

California has recently purchased 
north coast flour rather liberally, but 
sales to other states have been extremely 
meager. ° 

United Kingdom and continental de- 
mand has almost completely dried up. 
Coast wheat prices are above the world’s 
markets, and Pacific flours, consequently, 
cannot compete with those from the Mid- 
dle West and Australia. 

Oriental interest in American flour is 
lifeless, and coast millers do not look for 
any revival before Jan. 1, if then. They 
base their opinion on the facts that the 
Shanghai mills have ample wheat sup- 
plies of both American and _ native 
wheats, are underselling coast mills $1.50 
bbl, and are shipping flour to North 
China ports and to Hongkong. At Hong- 
kong, stocks of flour are heavy and more 
is on passage, whereas the fighting in 
South China makes it impossible to de- 
liver flour there reshipped from Hong- 
kong. 

The tone of the market for Pacific 
wheats was easier toward the close of 
last week, and prices were lower, but did 
not represent the declines at Chicago and 
Minneapolis. Trading was dull, neither 
millers nor exporters showing much in- 
terest. 

Washington wheat quotations, sacked, 
coast, Oct. 24: soft white, $1.54 bu; 
western white, $1.50; western red, $1.46; 
fancy milling blue-stem, $1.70@1.71. 
Montana wheat, bulk, coast: dark hard 
northern spring, 13 per cent protein, 
$1.59 bu; dark hard winter, $1.53. Re- 
ceipts of Montana milling varieties are 
considerably heavier than last year, be- 
sides which quite a volume of export 
varieties has moved to this coast. 

Export flour quotations at the close 
of the week, basis 49-lb cottons, $7.20@ 
7.30 bbl, c.i.f., for straights, $7.40@7.50 
for cut-off, and $8.40@8.50, less 2 per 
cent, for export patents to oriental ports 
which have a rate of $5.50 ton. 

Washington flour quotations at the 
week’s close, carloads, coast: family pat- 
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ent, 49’s, $8.20@8.60 bbl; bakers patent, 
98’s, $7.60@8; pastry flour, 98’s, $7.20@ 
7.40; blends, 98’s, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$7.65@8.25. 

Dakota top patents, carloads, coast, 
$8.50@9 bbl; Montana, $7.60@8.10. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Oct. 19-25 .. aé6 a . 34,878 66 
Previous week nese . 88,546 64 
BOOP OOO .cces. ahenes - 45,434 86 
Two years ago ...... .. 40,708 77 
Three years ago ..... soeé ee 52 
WOUP FORTS OOO 2... ec vecces 23,595 45 
Five years ago ........:5.. 39,911 75 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbis activity 

a ae ee ee ee 38 
Previous week ..... vows 44 
We BE cosine eho swsdasas 96 


Two years ago .. ‘ 
Spee FORTS GOO . 2.0 ss cecns 
Four years ago ...... ene 

eee PORE OOS 06cki ccc ss ee 





NOTES 


Rate bulletin 3144 advises that the 
rate on flaxseed from F. G. and J. ter- 
ritory to the Pacific Northwest will be 
78¢e. 

Fred EF. Krause, Spokane, president 
Tru Blu Biscuit Co., Spokane and Port- 
land, died suddenly at San Francisco, 
Oct. 17. 

The carriers have refused to equalize 
items 835, 1455 and 1460 of Countiss 
tariff 4-T, which would result in equali- 
zation of the rates on poultry and stock 
foods, prepared, and coarse grain feed. 

George A. Carmody, of Seattle, for- 
merly Seattle representative of Kerr Gif- 
ford & Co., Inc., Portland, and later 
conducting a general grain business on 
his own account, died Oct. 1 of infantile 
paralysis after an illness of four days. 


Complaints have been filed by the 
Public Utilities Commission of Idaho, 
the Ogden Grain Exchange and the Boul- 
der Milling & Elevator Co., all attacking 
rates from southern Idaho to the Pacific 
Coast, California, the East and _ the 
Southeast. 

A meeting has been called of the mill- 
ers of the Pacific Northwest, at Port- 
land, Nov. 7, to meet Sydney Anderson, 
president, and A. P. Husband, secretary, 
Millers’ National Federation. No meet- 
ing will be held at Seattle, as was pre- 
viously announced, it having been thought 
best to have one meeting to include all 
millers of the north Pacific Coast. 

On account of the Japanese exclusion 
clause of the present immigration act, 
the steerage passenger business of the 
Japanese steamship companies operating 
in the transpacific trade, which was con- 
fined almost exclusively to Japanese im- 
migrants and emigrants, has practically 
ceased. The companies are asking for 
larger subsidies, on the ground that, 
without greater government aid, they 
cannot continue their transpacific serv- 
ices. 


PORTLAND 

The local flour market was fairly active 
last week. There was no change in 
prices, and the tone was steady. Family 
patents were listed at $8.25, bakers blue- 
stem patents at $8.35 and bakers hard 
wheat flour at $8.05. A few parcel sales 
were made to Europe but, generally, the 
export flour market was dull. No ori- 
ental buying is expected before Jan. 1. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Oct. 19-25 34,472 55 
Previous week 35,376 57 
Year ago ...... 54,093 87 
Two years ago. 36,540 64 
Three years ago 33,689 59 
Four years ago .. ’ . 29,013 60 
PUUO FORRS OHO ccicccccccee 41,455 97 


There was less trading in the wheat 
market last week, as exporters appear to 
have their requirements filled and are 
unable to work new business with Europe 
or the Orient. The mills also showed lit- 
tle interest. With the falling off in de- 
mand, country dealers tried to sell at 
lower prices, and this made a weak mar- 
ket here, though farmers are still hold- 
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ing tight. Closing bids at the Merchants’ 


Exchange: hard white, $1.51 bu; soft 
white, $1.48; western white, $1.45; hard 
winter, $1.45; northern spring, $1.47; 
western red, $1.49. 

There is a steady demand from Cali- 
fornia for wheat, and the Middle West 
has also taken a considerable supply, es- 
timated at about 750,000 bus, for ship- 
ment by rail, mainly soft white wheat 
from northern Idaho. 

NOTES 

John Crosby, president Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was in Portland 
last week. 

The trade here estimates the unshipped 
wheat supply in the Pacific Northwest at 
35 to 40 per cent of the crop, evenly di- 
vided between farmers and interior deal- 
ers. 

The British steamer Benlawers cleared 
for the United Kingdom with 95,546 bus 
wheat loaded at Portland, and 93,333 
loaded at Astoria, bringing the total ex- 
ports for last week up to 1,252,346 bus. 
All this will go to Europe, except 66,- 
667 bus <lestined for the Orient. The 
Furana is loading 500 tons flour for the 
United Kingdom, in addition to general 
cargo. J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 

Very little flour buying is reported in 
southern California, due to the prevail- 
ing high prices. Fair deliveries are be- 
ing made on old contracts, but no new 
sales are reported. Virtually everybody 
is well supplied. Prices are steady, and 
there is no indication of possible reduc- 
tions. Arrivals this month have been 
very heavy. 

Quotations, Oct. 23: California family 
patents $8.80, Washington and Oregon 
family $8.70, California bakers patents 
$8.10, Kansas bakers $8, basis 98’s; Mon- 
tana bakers, $8.20; Dakota bakers, $9.30; 
Washington and Oregon bakers, $8.60; 
Washington and Oregon cut-off, $7.40; 
California pastry, $8.20. 

The local barley market is very weak, 
no trading having been reported in De- 
cember barley during the past week, but 
it was offered at $2.461% cwt in 100-ton 
lots on Oct, 23. 

INCREASED MILL OPERATIONS 

An increase of one third in the daily 
production of the California Milling 
Corporation through the addition of a 
night shift, Oct. 20, has been announced 
by Frank Viault, president. The mill 
is now operating 18 hours a day. This 
is a link in a chain of five mills owned 
and operated by the Phoenix (Ariz.) 
Flour Mills, and entered the Los An- 
geles territory less than six months ago. 
Plans for the construction of a new 
warehouse to provide storage space in 
addition to the 175,000-bu elevator have 
been announced, 


GREAT FALLS 

Wheat has moved within a_ limited 
range during the past week, and as a 
result the card of flour prices on Oct. 25 
showed no change from the previous 
week. Flour is now the highest it has 
been for more than a year in Montana 
territory, with patent pegged at $8.25 
bbl and first clear commanding $6.15 in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls in car 
lots. Millers here follow the grain mar- 
ket in making flour quotations, 

The good effect of wheat prices is now 
being felt by county treasuries in Mon- 
tana, as farmers are using considerable 
cash in the liquidation of taxes. In some 
of the counties where depression had 
been worst felt, taxes had been allowed 
to go for three or four years without 
sale of property, and some of the worst 
cases are now reported to be among the 
ones that are being paid from current 
wheat crop money. 

NOTES 

George Davis, of Lewistown, has de- 
veloped a hull-less oat which promises 
much because of its prolific nature. 
From tests already made it is believed 
it will yield much heavier than ordinary 
oats. 

The Montana railroad commission has 
received notice from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commision of a complaint filed 
with it by the railroad commission of 
South Dakota protesting the rates on 
flaxseed from South Dakota points to 
Minneapolis and Duluth because of the 
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alleged fact that rates for the same 
freight from Montana points are rela- 
tively lower than the South Dakota tar- 
iffs thereon. 

Cash bonuses arranged by the Montana 
Seed Growers’ Association for Montana 
farmers who gather prizes at the Inter- 
national Grain and Hay Show in Chicago 
in November have already stimulated an 
interest not heretofore shown in this 
state, according to A. J. Ogaard, secre- 
tary of the local association. One prize 
will be $250 in cash for the farmer who 
will bring the world championship prize 
for wheat to Montana. 

Joun A. Curry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

There is little interest in flour, the 
rank and file of jobbers and bakers hold- 
ing to the opinion that lower prices are 
to be expected after election. While the 
wheat market is somewhat lower, mill 
prices remain unchanged. Quotations on 
Oct. 25: Dakota standard patent, $8.55@ 
9.30 bbl; Montana standard, $8.20@8.80; 
Kansas standard, $7.75@8; Washington 
and Oregon blue-stem patent, $8.20@8.40, 
—cotton 98's, delivered, San Francisco. 

NOTES 

R. B. Ward & Co. have purchased the 
Fisher Vienna Bakery at Allston Way 
and Bonar Street, Berkeley. 

During September 583,195 ctls barley 
were exported from San Francisco, chief- 
ly to the United Kingdom and the Con- 
tinent. 

Richard Claggett, northern sales man- 
ager, and J. L. Eichelberger, southwest- 
ern sales manager, Sperry Flour Co., are 
here for a conference at the head office. 

The rice crop of Yolo County alone 
will total more than $1,000,000 this year, 
according to estimates by agricultural 
experts here. Between 10,000 and 11,000 
acres are now being harvested. 

A. Firenzze, manager Ruby Baking 
Co., 466 Union Street, San Francisco, 
was arrested on a charge of sélling short 
weight loaves of bread, and was fined $50. 
A drive against such practice is being 
made by the department of weights and 
measures here. 

Exports of flour from San Francisco 
for September are reported by the ma- 
rine department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce as follows: to South America, 450 
bbls; Central America, 2,980; Pacific 
Islands, 781; Mexico, 780; United King- 
dom, 3,373; Japan, 500; total, 19,638 bbls. 

Out-of-town visitors last week were 
Moritz Thomsen, Centennial Flour Mills, 
Seattle, and Dr. S. P. L. Sorenson, chem- 
ical expert, Copenhagen, Denmark, one 
of the foremost scientists of Europe, who 
is touring the United States as a guest 
of The Fleischmann Co. and making an 
extensive study of fermentation. 

George J. Ebert, baker at 678 Chenery 
Street, brought suit against the Bakers’ 
and Confectionery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America and obtained 
an order restraining members of the 
union from picketing his bakeshop. He 
alleges that the action of pickets in seek- 
ing to divert trade from his place has 
caused $5,000 damage. 





QUARTERMASTER’S REQUIREMENTS 

Cuicaco, I1n.—The United States gov- 
ernment quartermaster’s department, 
1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago, has 
issued a proposal for furnishing it with 
certain amounts of hard swheat flour. 
Bids will be opened Nov. 6, and quota- 
tions are to be made on basis of f.o.b. 
destination. Quantities required and 
points of delivery are as follows: 

Hard wheat flour to be packed in new 
single cotton sacks, 98 lbs net, to be de- 
livered during period of Nov. 10-Dec. 
20, 1924: Fort DuPont, Delaware, 40,- 
082 Ibs; Fort Hancock, N. J., 40,082; 
West Point, N. Y., 71,050; Q. M. S. O., 
New York G.I. Depot, Fort Jay, N. Y., 
49,000; Fort Hamilton, N. Y., New York 
G.I. Depot, 80,164; Fort Totten, Long 
Island, N. Y., 40,082; Camp Alfred Vail, 
N. J., 49,000; Fort Hayes, Columbus, 
Ohio, 40,082; Fort 'Thomas, Ky., 40,082; 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., 73,108; 
Scott Field, Ill., 40,082; Fort Sill, Okla., 
147,000. 

To be delivered Nov. 10-Dec. 15: Camp 
Stephen D. Little, Nogales, Ariz., 40,- 
082; Fort Benning, Ga., 274,988; Fort 
Screven, Ga., 40,082; Q.I. Depot, Fort 





Reno, Okla., 5,880; Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo., 117,600; Fort McPherson, Ga., 98,- 
000; Army and Navy General Hospital, 
Hot Springs, Ark., 4,900; Fort Moultrie, 
S. C., 40,082; Q.I. Depot, Camp Holabird, 
Md., 40,082; Fort Howard, Md., 40,082; 
Fort Eustis, Va., 79,968; Fort Bragg, N. 
C., 130,046; Camp Meade, Md., 100,058; 
Fort Hoyle, Edgewood, Md., 59,976; For- 
tress Monroe, Va., 110,054; Fort Crook, 
Neb., 14,994; Q.I. Depot, Fort Robin- 
son, Neb., 42,238; Fort Riley, Kansas, 
110,054; Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 210,- 
210; Fort Des Moines, Iowa, 40,082; Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vt., 50,960; Fort Sheridan, 
Ill., 98,000; Camp Marfa, Texas, 40,082; 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz., 60,074; Fort D. 
A. Russell, Wyo., 150,038. 

To be delivered Nov. 10-Dec. 10: Walt- 
er Reed General Hospital, D. C., 69,972; 
G.I, Depot, Washington, D. C., 40,082; 
Fort Myer, Va., 58,800; G.I. Depot, 
Warehouse No. 3, First and B streets 
N.W., Washington, D. C., 40,082. 

To be delivered Nov. 10-Dec. 5: 
Mitchell Field, Long Island, N. Y., 75,- 
068; Fort Slocum, N. Y., Q.M. S.O., N. 
Y. G.I. Depot, 80,066. 

C/o Q.M.I. Depot, Chicago, 299,978, to 
be delivered Nov. 10-20; Fitzsimmons 
General Hospital, Colo., 78,400, to be de- 
livered Nov. 10-25; Q.M. S.O., Eighth 
Corps General Area Depot, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, 646,800, to be delivered 
Nov. 20-Dec, 15, 323,400, Jan. 1-25, 1925; 
Fort Humphreys, Va., 40,082, to be de- 
livered Jan. 10-15, 1925; Fort Bliss, 
Texas, 230,790, 76,930 to be delivered 
Dec, 15-31, 76,930 Jan. 15-28, 1925, and 
76,930 Feb. 15-28, 1925. 

Hard wheat flour to be packed in 
double cotton sacks, or in new double 
cotton and jute sacks, 98 lbs net: Port 
of San Juan, Porto Rico, care Q.M. S. 
O., New York G. I. Depot, 73,500, to be 
delivered Dec. 15-31; Q.M. S.0O., New 
York G.I. Depot, Army Supply Base, 
Bay Ridge Station, Long Island, N. Y., 
841,330, to be delivered Dec. 1-15, 1924; 
Panama Q.M. Depot, Corozal, Canal 
Zone, care Q.M. S.O., N. Y. G.I. Depot, 
457,170 lbs, 152,390 to be delivered Dec. 
15-29, 1924, 152,390 to be shipped in 
February, 1925, specific dates to be fur- 
nished later, 152,390 Ibs to be shipped in 
March, 1924, specific dates to be fur- 
nished later. 

A 10-lb sample must be submitted by 
prospective bidders, to be sent in time to 
arrive not later than 48 hours prior to 
opening of bids. Prices to be submitted 
per unit, which is one pound, and not per 
barrel or sack. The government reserves 
the right to make inspection for quality 
only at origin. S. O. Werner. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Flour buyers appear to be at sea as 
to just what to do. When the price ad- 
vances they do not want to buy on a 
rising market, and when it declines they 
hold off for values to go lower, They 
do not have much reason to advance for 
their course, and content themselves with 
making small hand-to-mouth purchases 
to cover needs as they develop. This 
policy is expected to continue until prices 
show more inclination to be fairly well 
stabilized. The mills with old orders 
manage to work along at a good rate. 
Clear is scarce, and trade in it at a 
standstill. Patent has declined 25¢ bbl. 

The weakness of the durum market, 
which brought a decline in flour, served 
to lessen the demand. The mill did pick 
up some business on the drop, but buy- 
ers backed away afterward. Such book- 
ings as came in were spotted, and the 
trade was not steady. Oct. 25, semolina 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill, was quoted 
at 444@45¢c lb, and durum patent 4c 
less. 

Nominal prices, Oct. 25, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
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Family patent ....... $7.90@8.15 $6.15@6.45 
Bakers patent ....... 7.65@7.90 5.95@6.20 
First clear, jute...... 5.75@6.85 5.00@5.20 
Second clear, jute ... 4.75@5.00 3.25@3.65 


The rye mill reports some increase in 
interest among outside buyers, which re- 
sulted in the booking of some mixed car 
business from scattered territory. The 
decline in the rye market uncovered some 
standing orders. The usual local near-by 
demand continued on a normal basis. 
Prices, Oct. 25, f.o.b., in 98-lb cottons: 
pure white, $7 bbl; No. 2 straight, $6.50; 
No. 3 dark, $4.90; No. 5 blend, $6.60; No. 
8 rye, $5.55. 
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Duluth-Superior flour output, as re. 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 
bbls : 
OR: BOONS. were ivcenesces 21,420 
Previet@s Week ...0scccccce 38,840 
WE MD ob800%csencececee BEBO ee 
Bee Dee GOP oc casievesers 29,370 . 


Recent weakness in the wheat tmarket 
resulted in a price break extending , 


to 10c in the futures. There has heen 5 
noticeable lack of outside support. The 
market indicated heaviness, with news 
and statistics favoring the selline side. 
Cash buyers found their hands f\|] jp 
caring for the large offerings, both spring 
and durum. Eastern and export de- 
mand was fair, but not sufficient to di- 
gest the heavy daily movement from the 
country. Of late, buyers have shown 


tendency to go slower, backing away and 
taking supplies on the break. Operators 
are watching foreign develo; nents, 
Grain men are looking forward for a 
heavy run of wheat up to the se of 
navigation and beyond into the winter, 
providing elevator space is avail.|jle to 
handle the country movement. J} ids on 
both the spring and durum cash })\ ve im- 
proved. 

Daily closing prices of durum 
in cents, per bushel: 


vheat, 


o—Amber durum——, —-—D 
Oct. No. 1 No. 2 No 
18... 157% @167% 156% @166% 15: 
20... 152% @162% 151% @161% 14 
21... 153% @163% 152% @162% 14 
22... 155 @165 154 @164 150 
23... 152% @162% 151% @161% 14 
24... 148% @158% 147% @157% 14 
25... 148% @158% 147% @157% 14 11% 

Receipts and shipments for thv week 
ending Oct. 25, with comparise.., in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r——Receipts——, —-Shipn s— 
Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 15 2 
Spring ....5,262 424 386 4,824 
Durum 252 577 920 3,272 ; 111 
Winter .... 97 9 1 1 41 
Bonded ... 54 es os 120 















Totals ..7,666 1,010 1,307 8,217 

Corn ...... ee 3 9 oe 3 

ee 228 71 #14 1,174 128 
Bonded... 10 9 6 es 

Rye .......2,567 313 580 1,635 
Bonded... 6 10 “> 

Barley .... 55 203 61 699 
Bonded... 68 18 12 119 

Flaxseed ..1,425 520 191 1,247 28 
There is only a light interest i) oxts, 

with the market quiet and easier, f0|low- 

ing the action of outside futures. [ar- 

ley buyers seem nervous, judginy from 

the way they jump bids up and down 


Prices closed heavy, the range 0) (ct. 
25 being 70@80c. 

From Aug. 1, 1924, up to the week end- 
ing Oct. 25, 1924, this market })is re- 
ceived 22,944,952 bus rye and ipped 


out 20,810,666. In the same perio: last 
year, arrivals ran 5,934,730 bus and ship- 
ments 4,799,122. This large movement 


seems to have satisfied urgent demand 
to some extent, as buying has slackened. 
Futures have acted heavy, and the cash 
along with it. Even bids for the |atter 
were reduced, with business absorbing 
the offerings at the revised quo! \tions. 
A stiff break occurred Oct. 25, ain! May 


recorded a 9c decline against Oct. !%. 


Receipts of durum wheat continue 
heavy, but in spite of the large volume 
a better demand has developed, wit!: ex- 


port call the influence causing if. On 
Oct. 27 mills were after choice qu:iities 
of spring wheat, and paid liberally for 
them. Elevators, however, droppe:! the 
inside range of their bids Ic bu. 

Rye does not attract eastern !ivers, 
and coarse grains are not sought with 
any eagerness. The wheat demi 1s 
spotted, good at times and then slowing 
down. 

Package freight boats keep flour inov- 
ing out of railroad sheds about as {ast 
as it comes in. 

NOTES 

W. H. Sutherland, secretary Du!uth- 
Superior Milling Co., is in the East on 
business for his company. 

W. P. Majo, vice president Dulih 
Universal Milling Co., is visiting Detroit 
and Cleveland on business. 

One mill reported a better demand ‘or 
flour after the decline in price, Oct. 29, 
and it continued over to Oct. 27. 

Another cargo record has been broken. 
A few days ago the steamer Louis ‘ 
Hill took out 610,000 bus oats from te 
Duluth Peavey elevator, it going to Buf- 


falo for winter storage. Prior to this 


the largest cargo in number of bushels 
was 608,000, shipped in September. 
F. G. Carison 
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ST. LOUIS 

The week ending Oct. 25 developed 
very little of interest in the local mill- 
ing industry, and complaints of dullness 
were quite general. Buyers are holding 
off as much as possible, and the opinion 
is freely expressed that this condition 
will continue until after Jan. 1. 

Domestic orders booked were light, and 
for the most part consisted of soft wheat 
flours to mills’ regular customers in the 
South. Very little hard wheat flour was 
sold out of this market, though some 
mills reported a scattered light trade to 
domestic markets. 

Demand from abroad showed less ac- 
tivity than for some time, but sales to 
established domestic and export trade 
arte being made every week, in spite of 
the unsettled wheat market. However, 
the country is now approaching the 
period of reduced milling operations pre- 
ceding the holidays, and a gradual de- 
crease in the demand for flour until the 
end of the year is anticipated. 

Interior soft winter wheat mills, the 
trade of which is almost exclusively in 
the South and Southeast, reported a 
slight decrease in demand. Shipping in- 
structions on old bookings are coming 
in fairly well, but southern jobbers and 
wholesale grocers are reluctant to enter 
into new bookings for deferred shipment. 

Flour quotations, Oct. 25: soft winter 
wheat short patent $7.35@7.85, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $6.65@7.15, 
first clear $5.85@6.35; hard winter short 
patent $7.15@7.60, straight $6.55@6.90, 
first clear $5.85@6.35; spring first pat- 
ent $7.85@8.25, standard patent $7.45@ 
7.85, first clear $6.35@6.85. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Met. Ws siisiassvasceres 32,200 50 
PrevioGs WOO <<06 ee kscaes 33,200 52 
SOG? BOG: 645 6 6¥0480650406% 49,000 97 
TWO YORI BHO conc dscvsves 38,000 75 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Oct. 19+BG cevccvecsecccess 51,100 59 
Previgt WOON .6 6ccsicvaee 48,800 « 56 
SOR? GUS ciao o000.0d4den ve 49,400 64 
TWO FOR GMO 6 6cavcccs ve 50,400 65 


WHEAT 

Scattered buying of soft winter wheat 
in a limited way for local mills and a 
few shipping orders for good wheat con- 
stituted about the extent of the demand. 
Common qualities of No. 2 red and dam- 
aged No. 3 red were neglected. Hard 
wheat dull, prices lower, and several cars 
were carried over from day to day. Re- 
ceipts were 475 cars, against 411 in the 
previous week. Cash prices: No. 2 red 
$1.52 1.53, No. 3 red $1.45@1.50, No. 4 
red $1.42@1.44; No, 2 hard $1.3714@1.39, 
No. 4 hard $1.35. 


COARSE GRAINS 
The corn market showed weakness. 
The recent gossip on possible export 
business faded away and, with the 
weather throughout the corn territory all 
that could be desired, the investment 
buyer lacks an incentive; then, too, 
wheat showed weakness, and this, coupled 
with a declining cash situation, caused 
holders of futures to unload on every 
opportunity. Rallies in wheat during the 
week caused some firmness in corn, but 
there was too much over the market to 
permit any material upturn, and values 
again receded. The oats market is in 
a rut, and fluctuates largely in sympathy 
with corn. 
Receipts of corn were 416 cars, against 
317 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn $1.02, No. 3 corn $1.00%, No. 





6 corn 96c; No. 2 yellow $1.02@1.04%, 
No. 3 yellow $1.01, No. 4 yellow $1, No. 
5 yellow 99c; No. 2 white $1.034%@ 
1.0444, No. 3 white $1.01, No. 4 white $1. 
Oats receipts, 277 cars, against 204. 
Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 49c; No. 3 oats, 
46144@48c; No. 4 oats, 45@46%4c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Oct. 25, with comparisons: 


-~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 94,080 108,080 151,760 129,190 
Wheat, bus..1,173,900 608,290 986,710 639,210 
Corn, bus.... 694,400 461,990 305,600 242,650 


Oats, bus.... 690,000 754,320 468,830 538,510 
Rye, bus..... 2,600 9,900 8,040 3,320 
Barley, bus.. 57,600 56,000 8,970 10,110 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks 22,170 ..... 44,370 wees 
Mixed feed, 

sacks ..... 18,680 = wcoce 139,950 ..... 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 

Corn products were quoted, Oct. 25, by 
St. Louis mills, as follows: standard meal 
$2.55@2.65 cwt, and cream meal $2.70@ 
2.90. St. Louis quotations on rye prod- 
ucts, the same date, in 98-lb cottons: 
fancy white patent $7.25@7.40 bbl, 
standard patent $7@7.20, medium $6.80 
@6.90, straight $6.60@6.80, dark $5@ 
5.20, rye meal $5.70@5.90. 


FLOUR TRADE ASSOCIATION MEETS 


The quarterly meeting of the Flour 
Trade Association of St. Louis was held 
Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 22, in the 
committee room of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. After routine business was 
taken care of, the meeting was thrown 
open to a general discussion of the prob- 
lems confronted by the local flour trade. 

Methods of increasing the membership 
of the association were first discussed, 
and it was decided to conduct an inten- 
sive drive for new members between now 
and the time of the annual meeting in 
January, when it is hoped to have pres- 
ent one of the officers of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs. 

The rest of the meeting was devoted 
to a discussion of the present methods 
of quoting flour prices in the St. Louis 
Market Reporter. A committee of three, 
consisting of James Condon, Joseph 
Leipman and Julius Albrecht, was ap- 
pointed to look into this matter further 
and confer with such other interests as it 
may see fit. 

NOTES 


Charles A. Craven, of the Craven Bro- 
kerage Co., Birmingham, Ala., called on 
the trade in St. Louis last week. 

Rudolph Goerz, president Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, was in St. 
Louis last week calling on the trade. 

The membership of S. J. Quinlivan in 
the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, has 
been posted for purchase and cancella- 
tion. 

The safe of the Young & Mueller Bak- 
ery Co., St. Louis, was recently broken 
open and robbed of between $300 and 
t. Atkinson, formerly assistant traffic 
manager Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
has been appointed commercial agent at 
St. Louis for several railroads. 

The membership in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, of Edgar H. Evans, 
of the Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been posted for purchase and 
cancellation. 

Joseph W. Badenoch, of the J. J. Bad- 
enoch Co., Chicago, has applied for mem- 
bership in the Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, on transfer of certificate from 
George O. Smith. 

Arthur Brockman, formerly president 
of the Arthur Brockman Commission Co. 
and at one time secretary of the P. 
Brockman Grain Co., his late father’s 
concern, died at a local hospital, Oct. 24, 





from blood poisoning. He was 54 years 
old, and lately had been in business with 
his brother in the De Luxe Automobile 
Co. 

Jesse H. Holmes, formerly of St. 
Louis, died Oct. 20 at his home in Boul- 
der, Colo., of heart disease. He was 81 
years old. Mr. Holmes was a former 
member of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change, and was manager and secretary 
of the Chase Bag Co., St. Louis, for 
many years. He retired from active 
business in 1910, and moved to Colorado. 


MEMPHIS 


The flour market is quiet, and prices 
are slightly lower than they were one 
week ago. Consumption is perhaps as 
large and movement to the interior holds 
up well, but there is lack of confidence in 
present values. Shipping instructions 
have been satisfactory, but new business 
has been very limited. Even concessions 
of as much as 25c fail to get response, 
merely encouraging further waiting. The 
notion that, after election, grain mar- 
kets will all react still persists. 

Conditions have been ideal for matur- 
ing and saving of the cotton crop, and 
yield estimates have been well sustained 
at increased figures for this territory, 
but prices have not induced selling on a 
heavy scale, so that dealers have adhered 
to the policy of buying flour only as re- 
quired. Jobbers seem to think they run 
no risk in waiting until nearer the ex- 
haustion point before buying. The same 
appears true of the baking trade, al- 
though the latter report demand for 
their products satisfactory. 

Prices asked, Oct. 23, for the highest 
grade short soft winter wheat patents 
were $8.75@9.25, with standard patents 
at $8@8.25. Rehandlers were quoting at 
about $8 for the best grades. Top grade 
short patents from hard winter wheat 
ranged $7.50@7.95, with longer patents 
25@50c less. 

Corn meal eased slightly, in response 
to the lower price of corn. The larger 
mills cut their asked prices for 24’s for 
best cream to $5.55, but an offer of $5.30 
@5.35 on Oct. 23 failed to interest buy- 
ers. They apparently expect to await a 
more insistent demand from the consum- 
er or for the corn market to become 
stabilized. Cash No. 3 white corn here is 
quotable at $1.16 bu, and demand limited. 


Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 

The flour export business slumped 
slightly during the third week of Octo- 
ber, but was declared to be far superior 
to the volume shipped oversea up to sev- 
eral months ago. Buyers in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and parts of Arkansas, Ala- 
bama and Texas appear to be holding 
off for better prices, although it is said 
considerable bookings are being made. 
Latin American flour buyers are main- 
taining the pace set by them several 
months ago, and business continues good 
in that part of the world, especially in 
the West Indies. 

Flour prices, Oct. 23: 


-— Winter—— 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ...... $8.90 $7.50 $9.00 
95 per cent ...A.. 8.40 7.20 8.25 
100 per cent ...... 8.00 7.00 7.75 
Ce scckdevees048% 7,60 6.80 7.25 
First clear ........ ‘one 6.50 6.65 
Second clear ...... cee 6.10 6.00 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, reported that 2,952,699 bus 
wheat had been inspected for export to 
Oct. 23. He gave elevator stocks as fol- 
lows: wheat, 3,002,000 bus; corn, 302,000; 
oats, 241,000; rye, 36,000. 

Bakers in this territory are said to be 
increasing their bookings slightly, but 
wholesale grocers are buying very little 
beyond their immediate needs. While 
the monthly flour shipments out of New 
Orleans are considerably larger than they 
were several months ago, orders are be- 
ing placed on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

General farming conditions in this part 
of the country are good, and credit ex- 
cellent. The cane crop in certain sec- 
tions near New Orleans is a little the 
worse because of dry weather, but what 
losses were sustained by cane growers 
have been absorbed, with a good, healthy 
margin of profit by cotton planters. 
Those farmers who have the most to 
show for their year’s work are said to 
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be the ones who are featuring diversi- 
fication. 

Flour handlers here who are interested 
in Latin America are reported to be 
meeting success in their efforts to de- 
velop business there. The flour move- 
ment to that section from New Orleans 
during the week amounted to 25,929 bags, 
according to figures compiled by five of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
the tropics. Details follow: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,027 
bags; Santiago, 553; Kingston, 4,077; 
Colon, 1,170; Panama City, 1,130; Guaya- 
quil, 1,127; Santa Marta, 162; Cartagena, 
300; Puerto Colombia, 100; Tela, 727; 
Puerto Castilla, 240; Belize, 7; Guate- 
mala, 439; Puerto Barrios, 200. 

Munson Line: Havana, 350; Matanzas, 
800; Nuevitas, 200. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfuegos, 
1,100; Kingston, 800. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 600; Puerto Cortez, 450. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 4,000; Havana, 3,200; La Ceiba, 
2,100. 

Scarcity of offerings in the New Or- 
leans rice market helped to stimulate 
prices during the week. Fancy blue rose 
grades were quoted at 4%@14c higher 
than the previous week. It was said the 
mills were poorly stocked with fancy and 
choice lots. Fancy lots were quoted at 
5%@5%c lb, and choice at 5%c. 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Oct. 38 .....2.6.% 126,361 76,472 

Same period, 1923 ........ 105,561 57,582 
Sales— 

Season to Oct. 23 ......... 7,690 67,590 

Same period, 1923 ........ 10,073 74,003 


NOTES 

Lauro Ysaguirre, recently appointed 
vice consul of Mexico at New Orleans, 
has assumed his duties. He succeeds 
Alfonso Pesquera Alanis, who has been 
assigned to duty at Havana. Other 
changes in the Mexican consular service 
here are expected in the near future, 
when Arturo M. Elias, consul general, 
returns to that country. 

J. H. Thomson, representing the Wolf 
Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, in this 
territory, had a very attractive display 
at the Central Louisiana Fair at Alexan- 
dria. Bread, biscuits, muffins and other 
baked goods, baked on the spot, were 
given to the crowds, as well as coffee, 
roasted and prepared by the Avoylles 
Wholesale Grocery Co., with which Mr. 
Thomson joined in arranging one of the 
most attractive booths at the fair. 


R. A. Surrivan. 





TEST CASE TO DETERMINE 
FATE OF STEAMER CLAIMS 


Burraro, N. Y.—The test case of 
Cleveland vessel owners who are at- 
tempting to recover damages for delays 
to their steamers during the grain con- 
gestion in the fall of 1922 will come to 
trial in the supreme court here early in 
November. Should it result in a favor- 
able decision for the steamer owners, it 
is estimated they will be in a position 
to recover more than $800,000 in damages. 

The case, which will be watched with 
keen interest both in this country and 
abroad, is for $16,000. It is filed by 
the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., owner of 
15 steamships, and names eight grain 
shippers, including four Buffalo firms, 
as defendants. 

Defendants in the case are: Otto 
Kesuch & Co., exporters, New York; 
Western Elevating Association, Buffalo 
Forwarding Co., Townsend-Ward Co., 
John J. Cunningham, Ralston-Purina 
Co., Buffalo Milling Co., Armour Grain 
Co., William H. Muiler Co., and Sanday 
& Co. 

So far 25 cases, involving $400,000 in 
damages, at the rate of $1,000 for each 
day of delay to steamers, have been 
filed, and about an equal number will be 
added if the court decides in favor of 
the steamship company. 

The congestion was caused by a strike 
of railroad shop workers and resultant 
shortage of motive power, also by the 
coal strike and a car shortage. The 
plaintiff contends the elevators did not 
exercise “due diligence” in unloading 
their craft, the earning power of which 
was thereby greatly reduced. The ship- 
pers and elevators contend the conges- 
tion was beyond their control. 

P. D. Faunestocx. 
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The millfeed market remains in a state 
of temporary stagnation, owing to the 


weather. Curiously enough, the best de- 
mand is coming from the South and 
Southeast; in the North, where ordinarily 
at this season there is heavy buying, the 
consuming trade is doing just as little 
as possible. The decline in coarse grain 
prices has brought with it a drop of 50c 
@§$1 ton in bran, while shorts, middlings 
and red dog have remained nominally 
firm, thereby widening still further the 
already exceptional differential. Resell- 
ers, who managed to do some business 
when prices advanced, are now showing 
marked caution. 

Supplies are apparently smaller in all 
positions than at this period for many 
years past, for though the mills are run- 
ning steadily enough, there has been no 
very heavy flour production this fall. 
Much of the feed distribution continues 
to be in mixed cars, and if it were not 
for this trade, the mills would find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to keep their feed dis- 
posed of. 

Undoubtedly one reason for the rela- 
tively very low price of wheat millfeeds, 
and particularly of bran, is that this fall 
there has been far less flour sold at un- 

rofitably low prices than has generally 

en the case, and thus the mills have 
not found it pecessary to balance their 
flour losses by their feed sales. As 
things now stand, the flour consumer is 


paying the farmer an indirect subsidy ‘ 


of anywhere from $2 to $5 on every ton 
of wheat feed he buys; the trouble is 
that most of the farmers do not seem to 
have waked up to what is being done 
for them. With a change in the weather, 
the subsidy may be withdrawn. Mean- 
while, bran bought by jobbers on the 
basis of $24@25 ton looks very promis- 
ing for the future, but the vital question 
is how long it must be carried, and how 
much it will cost to do so, until the 
weather man gives the signal for an in- 
creased consumption. 
* #* 


MARKET REVIEW, OCT. 19-25 


The break in wheat, with splendid 
weather conditions over the corn belt the 
past week, has caused a decline in all 

ains, and has had its effect on the mill- 

eed market as well. The end of last 
week found prices declined fully $1 ton, 
and since middlings have maintained a 
healthier tone than bran, there is a wid- 
ening of the differential between the two 
feeds. In the Southwest it is as much as 
$8@9 ton, the widest in several years. 

Demand for bran was very limited, 
larger mixers absorbing a moderate 
amount the early part of the week, espe- 
cially in the central states and the South- 
east. However, the latter part of the 
week found this trade quite active. 

Excellent pastures, unusual for this 
season of the year, have brought a slack- 
ening in demand by the consuming trade 
and, furthermore, prices for dairy prod- 
ucts have been disappointing. 

The Southwest is absorbing a consider- 
able amount of heavier feeds, but com- 
paratively little bran. In the eastern ter- 
ritory Canadian feeds are again being of- 
fered at prices under those quoted for 
shipment from the Northwest. There 
appears to be a fair inquiry and demand 
for feed for deferred shipment at pres- 
ent ruling prices, but buyers hesitate to 
pay very much of a premium. 

ile the larger mills in the North- 
west are somewhat behind on their con- 
tracts, nevertheless there is enough feed 
coming out to take care of present needs, 
and interior mills are finding it rather 
difficult to move their pre at = 
asking prices. Eastern rs are offer- 
ing to resell feed in the Northwest, and 
are showing no interest whatever in 
present offerings. 

Some in the trade feel that as soon 
as we have cold weather the farmers will 
their cattle in the barns, 
and there be an improvement in the 

‘eed. Others, however, feel 
will hold around 


: 


that present 
. levels, especially in view of the fact that 


flour .buying is extremely dull, both do- 
mestic and export, with a consequent 
curtailment in milling operations. 

Gluten feed prices remained unchanged 
from the previous week, although job- 
bers who had this feed bought in ad- 
vance had to reduce prices $1@2 ton in 
order to move it. 

Oil meal has again declined, in line 
with other feeds, prices being quoted at 
$43.50@44 ton, Minneapolis basis. Job- 
bers are offering it at 50c@$1 ton under 
crushers’ prices, in order to move their 
supplies. 

J. W. Jouno. 


. 


CENTRAL WEST 


Cuicaco.—The market is slightly easier 
on spot feed, as offerings are somewhat 
freer and demand continues very quiet. 
Consumptive buying is light. Country 
dealers report little inquiry, and are 
therefore not disposed to enter into con- 
tracts. Mixers also are displaying little 
interest in offerings. Spring bran was 


weather comes, there is going to be a 
heavy draft, with the market practically 
bare of supplies. 

Bran as well as middlings are about 
50c ton lower for spot, while deferred 
offerings are held on an unchanged basis. 
Bran seems to bear a little firmer tone 
than shorts. Rye feed is nominally un- 
changed, but hominy feed is off $1@1.50 
ton. There has been no change in cot- 
tonseed meal prices, and gluten feed also 
is unchanged, but quotable on an Octo- 
ber-November shipment basis, instead of 
30 days. 

Closing quotations, Oct. 25: spring 
bran 26.50@27.50 ton, winter bran 
$26.70@27.20, standard fine middlings 
$29@29.50, flour middlings $33.50@35, 
red dog $40@41, hominy feed $39@41, 
rye feed $28@28.50, reground oat feed 
$11.50@12, cottonseed meal $42.50@48.50, 
and gluten feed (October-November 
shipment) $40.80, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Mrnneapouis.—Aside from mixed car 
inquiry, there is little activity to the mill- 
feed market. Mills claim to be doing a 
fair split car business, but jobbers say 
there is nothing doing. No one seems to 
want bran nowadays for either prompt 
or deferred delivery. Jobbers have re- 
duced their quotations $1 ton without 
attracting any counter offers. The trade, 
both in the East and West, is uninter- 
ested. In fact, the market for the last 





Chicago 
Spring bran ......$26.50@27.00 $. 
Soft winter bran... .. Divses 
Standard middlings 
(brown shorts).. 28.50@29.50 
Flour middlings 


(gray shorts) ... 33.50@34.50 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Oct. 
28, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Minneapolis Kansas City 
«+» @26.50 $.....@ 
Hard winter bran.. 26.75@27.00 .....@..... 


27.00 @ 28.00 


33.00 @33.50 


MOE GO vccccccecs 39.00@41.00 .....@39.00 46.00 @ 47.00 
Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
MPM DERM coc ccccccccccccscecs $33.00@34.00 $31.50@32.00 $30.00@31.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran .......+.++.+5 $2.00@32.50 33.00@33.50 .....@..... woe @..... 
Soft winter bran .......--+++0+- 33.00@33.50 33.50@33.75 .....@..... 29.00@31.00 
Stand. middlings (brown shorts) 33.50@34.00 33.50@34.00 32.00@33.00 34.00@36.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).. 41.00@42.00 39.50@40.00 37.00@38.00 .....@..... 
MOG GE ccrcccccacccvccvivecovs 46.00@46.50 .....@47.50 43.00@44.00 .....@..... 


Baltimore 
- $31.00@32.50 


St. Louis 


23.00@24.00 25.00@26.00 .....@.-... 
er errr 25.50@26.50 33.00@34.00 
28.00@29.00 .....@..... 33.00@34.00 


30.00@31.00 31.50@32.50 38.00@39.00 








quoted Oct. 25 at $26@27.50 ton, hard 
winter bran $26.75@27, standard mid- 
dlings $28.50@29.50, flour middlings 
$33.50@34.50, and red dog $39@41. 

Sr. Lovis.—The millfeed market con- 
tinues quiet. Demand is very dull, but 
this is thought to be only temporary, as 
reports from the South and Southeast 
are to the effect that feed is none too 
plentiful in those territories, and buying 
on a heavier scale is expected to begin in 
the next few weeks. Offerings are not 
heavy, due to the amount of feed being 
taken in mixed cars with flour. Prices 
are fairly steady. Soft winter bran was 
quoted Oct. 25 at $26.50@27.50 ton, hard 
winter bran $25.50@26.50, and gray 
shorts $32@33. 


THE NORTHWEST 


MitwavuxkeEe.—In the absence of any 
marked change in the general weather 
situation, which continues highly favor- 
able to outdoor feeding, the millfeed 
market has been drifting, and’ there has 
been apparent a soft spot in prices. The 
undertone, however, is relatively firm, 
for offerings are negligible, inasmuch as 
the light production is closely absorbed 
by the current demand, small as it is. 
The call for feed for late fall and winter 
shipment is disappointing, for ordinarily 
this is a period of strong buying activ- 
ity, both on consumer and speculative 
account. 

While lacking buying support, feed 
prices have suffered materially from the 
downward tendency of coarse grain 
prices, this being reflected most in 
ground and cracked feeds. Business in 
mixed cars with flour has remained be- 
low standard, because the feed situation 
has been a factor in keeping flour prices 
from slipping to the same extent as 
wheat. Thus the feed trade has been 
working on old supplies and doing prac- 
tically no new buying. These stocks, 
however, are believed to be far below 
normal. Resellers. are proceeding cau- 
tiously, believing that their holdings will 
eventually have a much higher value, 
for the impression is that, when cold 


week has been just as dull as it was 
active a month ago. 
Red dog is the most active item on 


the feed list, probably due to the scar- . 


city in second clear. A few buyers in 
the East and Southeast want red dog, 
and are willing to pay good prices to 
supply their needs. Mills, however, are 
oversold, and offerings are limited. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $25.50 
ton, standard middlings $27@28, flour 
middlings $33@33.50, red dog $39, wheat 
mixed feed $27@31, and rye middlings 
$26@27, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapo- 
lis. Jobbers’ quotations rule $1@2 ton 
under mills’. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Oct. 28 Year ago 
WR rkaets tess $23.50@24.00 $27.75 @28.00 
Stand. middlings.. 26.00@27.00 27.75@28.00 
Flour middlings... 31.00@32.00 29.00@31.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 38.00@39.00 33.00@35.00 

Duturn.—Millfeed is in lighter de- 
mand, and market operations are rather 
slow. The price tendency also is easier 
under the smaller call. Only one mill is 
taking any new business, and sells its 
output as fast as made. The other is 
still contracted ahead, and is practically 
out of the market. 


Great Fatis—Normal activity and 
continued steadiness in prices are the 
outstanding features of the millfeed sit- 
uation in Montana. Another week has 
carried with it the unbroken record on 
prices in this division, the card for the 
week ending Oct. 25 reading: bran $29 
ton and standard middlings $31, f.o.b., 
Great Falls, in car lots. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Narrow demand for 
millfeed in any but small volume has 
kept the undertone of the market soft, 
but actual trading accomplished is gen- 
erally at prices unchanged from those 
prevalent a week ago. Heavier feeds are 
relatively firmer than bran. 

The first heavy frosts of the season 
were reported last week over the South 
and ‘Southwest, but they had little effect 
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on feed prices. Pasturage is still good, 
and will remain so for several weeks if 
weather continues open. This has had 
the effect of curtailing demand both 
from commercial mixers and feeders, 
Most of the car lot sales have been to the 
South or Southwest, with the Pacific 
Coast continuing its purchases in Colo- 
rado and western Kansas. 

Mills are selling a considerable por- 
tion of their current output of feed in 
mixed cars, obtaining $24@24.50 for bran 
and around $32 for gray shorts. In large 
lots, bran is held at $23.75@24, although 
there is little trading at that level. Sales 
for prompt shipment are generally 
around $23.50. Mills are asking $24.50 
@25 for November bran, and about $26 
for December. Bids are generally 50c 
@$1 lower. 

Brown shorts, sacked, spot, are quoted 
at $28.50@29.50; gray shorts, $30.50@ 
31.50. 

Atcuison.—Feed is holding firm in 
spite of the decline in corn, and bran is 
selling freely for $23.60 ton, mill-run 
$27.60 and shorts $31, basis Atchison. 

Oxtanoma Crry.—Demand for mill- 
feeds comes principally from dealers re- 
quiring flour, and is steady and strong, 
Markets of southeastern states are more 
active. Straight bran sold Oct. 25 at 
$1.35@1.40 ecwt, mill-run bran $1.45@ 
1.50, wheat gray shorts $1.70@1.75, corn 
chop $2.35@2.40, and corn meal, in 25-lb 
bags, 78@80c. 

Satina.—Feed demand continues good, 
with the exception of bran, which is 
somewhat slower. Prices remain un- 
changed from last week. Quotations, 
mixed cars, basis Kansas City: bran $1.20 
@1.25 cwt, mill-run $1.35@1.40, gray 
shorts $1.55@1.60. 

Denver.=—Decreased milling operations 
have lessened the available supply of 
mill-run bran in Colorado, and this fact, 
coupled with an excellent inquiry, has 
forced prices higher. Outside markets 
seem to be the most eager for supplies, 
and they are buying or booking heavily. 
Although prices have not changed in the 
local bran market, sales to go west and 
southwest have been made at advances 
of $1@2 ton. Bran sold on Oct. 22 at 
$28 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $30, f.o.b., 
Colorado common points. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Torevo.—The millfeed situation has 
weakened considerably. It is no longer 
so easy to move feed, and it looks as if 
concessions in price would come about 
unless there is improvement in the near 
future. So far millers have not cut 
down their price, but it may be necessary 
to do so. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$28.75@30 ton, mixed feed $32.25@32.50, 
and middlings $34.75@35, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—The millfeed market last 
week was booming, and prices were ad- 
vancing rapidly. Millers are being be- 
sieged with orders, and stocks are kept 
well cleared up. Quotations, Oct. 24, 
based Evansville, 100-lb sacks, carload 
lots: bran $30 ton, mixed feed $33@35, 
shorts $35@36. 

PirrssurcH.—Millfeed was inactive all 
last week, with small-sized lots being 
ordered for immediate shipment. Prices 
took a downward trend. There does not 
appear to be any future buying in sight. 
Quotations, Oct. 25: standard middlings 
$32.50@33.50, flour middlings $37.50@ 
39.50, spring wheat bran $30@31, red dog 
$45@46; cottonseed vil meal, 43 per cent 
protein $48.50, 41 per cent protein $46.50, 
36 per cent protein $43.50; dairy feed, 
22 per cent protein $45.90@46.90, 16 per 
cent protein $37.40@38.40., 

InpIANAPOLIS.—Feed prices Oct. 25: 
bran $30.50@34.50, mixed feeds $33.50@ 
37.50, middlings $36.50@39.50. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—Resellers dominated the 
market last week, with both local and 
western mills so far above their prices 
that they were negligible factors in trad- 
ing. Resellers offered local bran on basis 
of $26.25@26.50 ton, both for prompt 
and November shipment, and quoted mid- 
dlings around $28.50. Western mills were 
at least $1 over all Buffalo prices and 
could not interest buyers, while Buffalo 
mills were not pushing sales, due to heavy 
bookings. 

Cottonseed meal was 50c lower, the new 
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October 29, 1924 


quotations, northern route, Boston basis, 
being, for 43 per cent $51, 41 per cent 
$49, 36 per cent $46. Futures were 50c 
@$1 over these prices, which were quoted 
only on tonnage for prompt shipment. 

Gluten feed developed weakness, with 
resellers anxious to dispose of their hold- 
ings at $1.50@2 under the nominal price 
of $41.90. 

October weather has been ideal, from 
the farmer’s viewpoint, and pastures are 
in May condition. The result is excep- 
tionally light consumption of feeds 
throughout the East. 

Rocuester.—Mills offer fine middlings, 
sacked, around $36 for spring and $37 
for winter, and quote $33 on spring bran 
and $34 on winter. Rye feed is quoted 
at $35@36 ton, and corn meal $57@58. 

Boston.—Receivers report a slow de- 
mand for wheat feeds, with offerings 
liberal and considerable pressure to sell. 
The excellent pasturage conditions still 
prevailing in this section of the country 
are curtailing demand for other feeds. 
A lower market is also reported on man- 
ufactured feeds. Quotations, prompt 
shipment, in 100-Ib sacks: spring bran 
$31.50@32, winter bran $33@33.25 for 
hard and $33.50@33.75 for soft, mid- 
dlings $33.50@34 for standard and $39.50 
@40 for flour, mixed feed $33.50@40, 
red dog $47.50, gluten feed $47.95, glu- 
ten meal $59.70, hominy feed $44, stock 
feed $44, cottonseed meal $45.50@51.50. 
Canadian pure bran: is offering at $32@ 
32.50, and Canadian middlings at $33.50 
@34, with little demand. 

Battimore.—Millfeed is somewhat ir- 
regular, compared with a week ago, but 
market is largely nominal and demand 
small. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $32@33; soft winter 
bran, $33@34; standard middlings, $33.50 
@34.50; flour middlings, $388@39; red 
dog, $46@47; city mills’ middlings, $36. 

PuitapeLtpHi1a.—Trade in millfeed is 
slow, and the market is barely steady. 
Supplies are small, but offerings are 
‘fully equal to requirements. Closing 
quotations, Oct. 25, in car lots, per ton, 
to arrive: spring bran $32.50@33.50, soft 
winter bran $33@33.50, hard winter bran 
$32@32.50, standard middlings $33.50@ 
34, flour middlings $41@42, red dog 
$46.50@47. 

Norrotk.—The millfeed situation in 
this territory remains practically un- 
changed, with a mild fall having a tend- 
ency to curtail buying in some sections. 
The market, however, was fairly strong, 
and some good bookings have been re- 
ported. Quotations, Oct. 25: red dog 
$46@47 ton, fancy winter wheat flour 
middlings $39@40, flour middlings $37@ 
38, standard middlings $34.50@35.50, 
standard bran $32.50@33. 


THE SOUTH 


Nasfivirre—Demand for _ millfeed 
continues good, with prices generally 
steady. Quotations: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $29@31; standard middlings or 
shorts, $34@36. 

Mempnuis.—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues restricted in this territory by ab- 
normally fine weather, although a cool 
wave brought considerable frost on Oct. 
23, with consequent damage to pastures. 
Prices have for several days shown a 
slightly lower tendency, and Oct. 23 
wheat bran was offering freely at $27 
and gray shorts at $34.50, without get- 
ting buyers interested. Stocks are small, 
but feeders are taking less than normal. 
Receipts of bran and shorts were light. 
An increased use of red dog is reported 
in this market, and $44 was the asked 
price on Oct. 23. 

ATLANTA.—Wheat millfeed prices are 
steady, but business is dull. Stocks are 
small, but sufficient to meet the demand. 


PACIFIC COAST 


‘Seattte.—The north Pacific Coast 
trade is oversold on feeds, having re- 
cently made large purchases. There is 
little or no demand for prompt shipment, 
and only limited demand for November 
or December. Washington mill-run was 
quoted at $35 ton at the close of last 
week, and Montana mixed feed at $33 
for November and $33@33.50 for De- 
cember. 

San Frawnctsco.—Increased offerings 
of millfeeds have tended to depress the 
market, and prices have been reduced $1 
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@2 ton. Kansas bran is quoted at $34.50 
@35, Montana mill-run $35@35.50, north- 
ern standard bran and mill-run $37@ 
37.50, low grade $45.50@46. 

Porttanp.—The millfeed market was 
steady and unchanged last week at $35 
ton for mill-run and $47 for middlings. 
Stocks are moderate and there is a fair 
general demand. 

Los Ance.es.—The millfeed market is 
firm, with a strong demand reported. 
Heavy shipments are still coming in from 
the Middle West and the North. Utah- 
Idaho mill-run, 80’s, was listed Oct. 23 
at $36@39 ton, first half November ship- 
ment, prompt $38. Other quotations in- 
cluded Utah-Idaho white at $42 and 
Utah-Idaho red $39; No. 3 yellow corn, 
80’s, guaranteed prompt, $2.29@2.34 cwt; 
No. 2 eastern white kafir, bulk, guaran- 
teed, November-December _ shipment, 
$1.85@2.05; No. 3 yellow corn, guaran- 
teed, spot, $2.25@2.45. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—The millfeed market is 
steady and firm. Canadian mills are pro- 
ducing heavily at the moment, but they 
do not think there will be any accumu- 
lation of feed, as November threatens to 
be a quiet month in production. Some 
feed is being sold for shipment to the 
United States. Prices remain at figures 
of a week ago. Quotations, Oct. 25: bran 
$30 ton, shorts $32, middlings $38, and 
feed flour $47, in jute bags, mixed cars, 
spot cash, delivered Ontario points. 

Monrreat.—Fairly active trade is 
passing in millfeed on the Montreal mar- 
ket, and demand is steadily increasing. 
Closing prices, Oct. 25: bran $30.25 ton, 
shorts $32.25, middlings $38.25, less 25c 
ton for cash. 

Wiwnirzc.—The situation as regards 
bran and shorts shows little change. Lo- 
cal demand is reported steady, and sales 
of millfeed at all western country points 
continue heavy. Export demand is also 
active. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 25: bran $23.50 and shorts 
$25.50, in mixed cars with flour; Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, bran 
$24 and shorts $26; interior British Co- 
lumbia, bran $28 and shorts $30; Pacific 
Coast, bran $29 and shorts $31. 


FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Oct. 25, and on the corre- 
sponding date in 1923, as reported by 
the Western Feed Market Bureau, were, 





per ton: 

Minneapolis— 1923 1924 
BAM cccccccccccsccces $27.00 $24.00@24.50 
Pure wheat bran ...... 37.50 24.50@25.00 
MIGGHMMBS ccccsscccese B 27.50 26.50@27.50 
Rye feed .nccccssccces 26.00 25.00@26.00 
Flour middlings ...... 31.00 31.00@33.00 
Red GO® .ccccccscccces 34.00 38.00@41.00 
Mixed feed ........+.+. 29.50 27.50@29.00 
Old process oil meal .. 49.00 44.00@46.00 
Bran® ccccccvess shee @ 32.00 @33.00 
Middlings* 34.00 @35.50 
Red dog* 45.50 @47.00 

Duluth— 

BRPBR ccccccccccvcccece 25.50 @26.00 
MidGling@e ...ccccccces 29.00 27.75@29.00 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 34.00@35.00 
Country mixed feed ... 30.00 29.50@30.50 
Red GO® ..cccccccccess 36.00 38.00@40.00 
St. Louis— 
BPG scsercccccesccces 29.50 25.75 @26.50 
Brown shorts ......... 31.00 31.00@32.00 
Gray middlings ....... 34.00 33.00@34.00 
White middlings ...... 36.00 39.00@41.50 
Mixed feed .........+5 32.50 29.50@31.50 
Oat BOG acccccsccsvcce 15.00 14.00@15.00 
Alfalfa meal .........+ 31.00 22.50@28.00 
Fine white hominy feed 36.00 38.00@39.00 
Kansas City— 
Pure DERM 2c ccccscses 26.00 23.50@24.00 
WRPOR cccccccccsccsccce 26.00 24.00@24.50 
Brown shorts ......... 30.00 29.00@30.00 
Gray ghorte ....esseee 33.00 31.00@32.00 
TRAE GO cc cscccccsvcee 30.00 41.00@42.00 
Philadelphia— 
Wiser WHER 6.0 ccccece 37.00 33.00@33.50 
PUPe DERM oc ccecees 436.00 32.50@33.00 
Spring bran .......... 36.00 32.00@32.50 
Spring middlings 33.50 @34.50 
BO GE yeh tevccerde 46.00 @ 47.00 





Flour middlings 38.50@ 44.50 
Be GO a vg 0 0.56 5088-95 36.00 32.00@33.00 


Milwaukee— 


Winter bran ........0.% 29.00 26.70@27.20 
WO oc vtesececcsceees 30.00 26.50@27.50 
Middlings ............ 31.00 29.00@29.50 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 33.50@35.00 
Me GOS sccescsiccsoes 35.50 40.00@41.00 
WAG THOR ccsstcviccses 28.00 28.00@28.50 
Old process oil meal... 51.00 46.50@47.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 50.00 42.50@48.50 
Reground oat feed .... 15.50 11.50@12.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst... 37.00 32.00@33.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 42.00 44.00@45.00 
Gluten feed, 100 Ibstt... 45.25 .....@40.80 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ...........6+ $8.30 $9.10 
TUMOR ca cccvecscedccewns 7.00 9.10 
i MEE Kcghet osob0s4 ced! aten 7.50 
PER BU abe wciseccive en 9.70 
MEUIWOUNOS. 2. cc ccsccccons 5.70 6.50 
*Boston. ftChicago. 130 days. 
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The flaxseed market has continued to 
be a prey to nerves, and its fluctuations 
have been both startling and unreason- 
able. Unexpectedly fine weather in both 
the United States and Canada has im- 
mensely helped the completion of harvest- 
ing and threshing, and the movement to 
market has been enormous. Duluth last 
week received 1,451 cars flaxseed, com- 
pared with 430 in the corresponding 
week a year ago, and total receipts in 
Minneapolis, Duluth and Winnipeg since 
Sept. 1 have totaled 9,885 cars, or 2,712 
more than for the same period in 1923. 

Crushers have promptly taken up all 
the supplies of the best quality seed, and 
shipments to the East have nearly if not 
quite kept pace with receipts, so that the 
exceptionally large movement to the 
markets has not materially unbalanced 
prices. The fluctuations, which have 
amounted to as much as 6c for the week, 
have been chiefly the result of reports 
from abroad, relating both to the pros- 
pective Argentine supply and to the 
European demand. 

The Argentine government has just is- 


sued a revised estimate of the flaxseed 


acreage, which is now placed at 5,906,000 
acres, compared with 5,255,000 last year. 
To offset this, the agricultural commis- 
sioner of the United States Department 
of Agriculture in Argentina, Leon M. 
Estabrook, who is a particularly well- 
informed crop observer, cables that “lo- 
cust damage and insufficient rainfall have 
reduced yields so that, even with the 
increased acreage reported, production 
will not be greater than last year.” 

Poland reports flaxseed production this 
year as 2,738,000 bus, a gain of 400,000 
bus over 1923, which may indicate in- 
creased yields in other parts of Europe 
as well. 

Crushers in the United States, both 
inland and at seaboard, are now running 
heavily, with their November oil output 
apparently pretty well sold, and with 
contracts coming in more rapidly for 
winter deliveries. Their main problem 
just now seems to he the disposal of 
their byproduct, for export demand is 
relatively quiet, and the domestic mar- 
ket shares the inactivity of practically all 
other feeds. Crushers have been holding 
their oil meal prices firm, in the belief 
that an increased demand is bound to 
come before long, and resellers, though 
offering meal 50c@$1 under the mills’ 
prices, are apparently not doing much 
business, and in any case do not seem to 
have large supplies. Forward buying is 
very light, and there is little pressure to 
sell for other than prompt delivery, as 
nobody feels inclined to take chances 
on so unpredictable a market. 


MARKET BULLETINS 


Cuicaco.—Demand for oil meal has 
nearly disappeared. Early last week 
there was good single car lot buying by 
consumptive trade, but since then little 
interest has been noticeable. Offerings 
are freer. Crushers now apparently are 
well caught up on old orders, and are 
looking for new business. Resellers are 
said to be pretty well cleaned up, having 
enjoyed a good business for several 
weeks. Oil meal was quoted, Oct. 25, at 
$45@46 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 

Mitwavkee.—Spot offerings of oil 
meal have softened about 50c ton, due 
largely to the activities of resellers, but 
for later shipment there is no sign of a 
recession from the previous limits. The 
market has been under extreme pressure 
from brillant crop. reports, but has been, 
withstanding this influence, better than 
might be expected. The selling side is 
under the conviction that the future 
holds better prices in store if the expect- 
ed heavy foreign demand develops later. 
Buyers, on the other hand, are not un- 
willing to cover their needs if they can 
get all or the better part of the conces- 
sions they are demanding. This seems 
to confirm to a considerable extent the 
view that linseed meal is going to be 
dearer. Oil meal quotations, Oct. 25, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $46.50@47.50 ton. 

Minneapous.—The linseed oil meal 
market has been exceedingly quiet. Do- 
mestic inquiry is virtually at a standstill. 
Those in position to ship in mixed cars 
are selling a little, but orders for straight 
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cars are scarce. Prices are $1@1.50 ton 
lower than a week ago. Crushers quote 
meal at $44.50 ton, Minneapolis and 
Chicago, $46.50 Toledo, and $46 Buffalo. 
Resellers, on the other hand, hold meal 
at $44@44.50. Even at the minimum the 
latter are unable to sell much at pres- 
ent. There is a fair export inquiry for 
oil cake, and some business has been put 
through during the past week for ship- 
ment from Minneapolis. Present quota- 
tions are $48.50@48.75 ton, f.a.s., New 
York. 

Dvututrn.—Mixed sentiment has unset- 
tled the flaxseed futures market, and 
prices have fluctuated sharply. For a 
time active support absorbed offerings, 
but with larger sales and heavier receipts 
the load became too heavy, and prices 
broke. By Oct. 25 the December option 
had registered a net decline from Oct. 18 
of 7%c, while October and November 
had dropped 9%c. Trading in both 
cash and futures was of very large pro- 
portions. Crushers seemed to want only 
the choice cars, and left the elevators 
to take care of the rest. No. 1 spot flax- 
seed was quoted Oct. 25 at the October 
price to 2c over. Large shipments to 
the East are keeping elevator stocks 
from increasing. 

Burraro.—Oil meal is fairly steady, 
with mills and resellers offering tonnage 
for prompt and November shipment 
around $46 ton, Buffalo. There is little 
opportunity to quote for future ship- 
ment. 

PrrrssurcH.—Linseed oil meal is in 
fair demand, with prices holding firm. 
Quotations, Oct, 25, $49.90@50.90 ton. 

Boston.—Linseed meal demand is very 
slow, with resellers offering at $1@2 
ton under the cost to ship. There is con- 
siderable pressure to sell, and the mar- 
ket closed dull and weak. Mills are 
quoting around $52.50@53 ton for No- 
vember and December shipment, but re- 
sellers are offering freely at $50.50@51. 


Wiwnnirec.—A fair demand is main- 
tained for oil cake and meal in this mar- 
ket, and prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 25: oil cake, ton lots, in bags, 
$48, and oil meal $50, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

Lonvon, Oct. 15.—Demand for flax- 
seed shows improvement, with prices 
somewhat higher, though more favorable 
news from Argentina has tended to 
check the advance. Calcutta to Lon- 
don on spot, afloat and for September- 
October shipment is £24 5s, with Octo- 
ber-November and November-December 
2s 6d more. To Hull, prices are 2s 6d 
@5s above London. Bold Bombay to 
London is selling at, £24 17s 6d, October- 
November an November-December. 
Plate to both London and Hull is selling 
at £22 7s 6d in all positions, but new 
crop shipment to Hull is offered at 12s 
6d@l15s less. 

Liverpoot, Oct. 15.—Linseed cakes are 
very firm for all grades. American cake 
is offered at £14 1s 3d up to £14 5s for 
October-November-December shipment, 
but a lot afloat sold for £13 12s 6d. Ar- 
gentine cake is offered at £14 3s 9d; one 
lot was sold by resellers at £13 7s 6d 
for October-November shipment. 

MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Oct. 
25, 1924, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Minneapolis ... 5,224 4,301 1,925 605 
Duluth ........ 6,079 3,472 4,404 2,159 














Pete 6.20% 11,303 7,773 6,329 2,764 

Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Oct. 25, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1923 and 1922, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


c— Receipts—, -—In store—, 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis 654 574 188 235 428 80 
Duluth ...1,425 520 191 1,629 1,340 615 


..2,079 1,094 379 1,864 1,768 695 


PRICES 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -———Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 
Oct. 21 ...$2.48 2.41 2.45% 2.44% 2.40% 














Totals 


Oct. 22 ... 2.42% 2.40% 2.49% 2.48% 2.45% 
Oct. 23 ... 2.47 2.45 2.48 2.47% 2.43% 
Oct. 24 ... 2.45% 2.44% 2.42% 2.42 2.38 
Oct. 25 ... 2.37% 2.36 2.40 2.39 2.35 
Oct, 27 ... 2.36 2.35 2.40% 2.39% 2.36% 








RINS 








MENTAL SUPERIORITY 
“Please tell me,” said Sambo, the African 
straddle, 
To Rastus, his bunkie, “how lurn yo’ 
dat mule, 
Sich cute lil’ tricks when yo’ fasten de 
saddle, 
Whal’ mine kicks aroun’ lak de Debil’s 
own tool?” 


“Yo’ see,” said young Rastus with great 
condescension, 
“De mos’ necessary, to run a trick 
school, 
Is dat yo’ give it de strickest attention— 
An’ natch’ly yo’ gotter know mo’ dan 


de mule.” 
A. W. E. 
* * 

Judge: “What makes you think that 
you are a victim of arrested develop- 
ment?” 

Jake: “Cayse, yo’ honor, Ah was be- 
comin’ one of dé bes’ pickpockets in de 
city, when de cops done put a stop to 
it."—Judge. ‘ 


* 


ABYSMAL 


Enough moving picture films are pro- 
duced every year in the United States, 
according to statistics, to encircle the 
earth eight times. The combined yawns 
resulting from these films, it is estimat- 
ed, would be enough to swallow the earth. 
—Life. v 

* 


The Skipper: “This boat makes 15 
knots an hour.” 

The Girl: “Who unties them?”—Life. 

* * 

At Hull recently, a motor bus con- 
ductor was fined for allowing 87 passen- 
gers in a vehicle licensed to carry 57. 
We hear that he has received a tempting 
offer of employment from a firm of sar- 
dine packers.—London Opinion, 

* ~ 


SUBTLETY 

It was after the performance, and the 
singer was receiving congratulations in 
her dressing room. In came her friend 
and rival. “Lovely, dear,” she said. “I 
have never heard you in better voice— 
and I was quite furious with people for 
not applauding more.”—Sketch (Lon- 
don). 

+ e 

The Teacher: “Gas is a sort of vapor. 
We can neither see nor feel it.” 

Bright Boy: “But oh, man, how we 
can step on it."—Youngstown Telegram. 
* * 

Of course the presidency is a strain. 
The moment a man even starts toward 
the White House, the opposition begins 
to tell on him.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


* * 


THE NEW LITERATURE 

“TI told my son that he was not giving 
enough attention to the classics,” re- 
marked the conscientious parent. “I re- 
es him for not knowing the dif- 
erence between the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey. 

“Was he properly apologetic?” 

“Not at all. He merely said nobody 
could know arearing, and asked me if 
I knew the difference between crystal 
receptivity and a neutrodyne.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 4 


There is nothing the matter with the 


r after it gets up.—T 
lado Blade. € 
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Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—AN AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 
with established selling record and per- 
sonal following and acquaintance in Iowa 
for mill manufacturing quality spring 
wheat flours; state salary willing to start 
at. Address 2197, care Northwestern Mill- 

er, Minneapolis. 


CENTRAL STATES SALESMEN 
WANTED 


Wanted, one or two high grade 
salesmen at once for the central 
states, If you have a _ successful 
sales record and want a permanent 
position with a mill that has al- 
ways made a high grade flour, write 
us fully in first letter. Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 





AN AGGRESSIVE SPRING WHEAT 
mill wants a real live wire repre- 
sentative for western Pennsylvania, 
preferably some one with following 
in territory. If you have successful 
sales record and can convince us of 
your ability to satisfactorily fill this 
position, we have an attractive prop- 
osition for you. All correspondence 
treated confidentially. Address 2224, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





HIGH GRADE SALESMAN 
NEEDED FOR CONNECTICUT 


New York state mill producing high 
grade bread and pastry flours needs 
salesman for state of Connecticut 
who can secure good prices. If you 
expect low prices, don’t answer this. 
Address 2220, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMEN WANTED—LARGE MILL 
grinding wonderful line hard and soft 
wheat flour, well located for quick de- 
liveries, in need of several good sales- 
men to represent us in Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia and Florida; you must be 
able to get quick results and furnish best 
of references first letter; we have an ex- 
cellent proposition for producers and would 
like to hear from good men who are look- 
ing to the future; answer quickly. Address 
Box 971, care Northwestern Miller, St. 
Louis, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SECOND MILLER IN SMALL MILL 
up to 600 bbis by an experienced man. 
Address 2230, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTS TO REPRE- 
sent Minnesota or Kansas mill in Michi- 
gan and Ohio. Address W. J. Hesiey, 4403 
16th St, Detroit, Mich. 





AS FOREIGN SALES MANAGER—15 
years of experience in shipments to all 
parts competitive world. Address 972, 
care Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





BY BXPERIENCED FLOUR BUYER WITH 
large bakery, cracker manufacturer, or 
flour handler; 20 years’ milling and buy- 
ing experience. Address 973, care North- 
western Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





_AS MILLER—LIFETIME EXPERIENCE IN 


milling; expert on hard and soft wheat 
in mills from 50 to 1,500 bbls capacity; 
reliable; best of ares se = oe 
: +» Got 4 Hya- 
cinth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


TRAFFIC MAN, BOOKKEEPER, GEN- 
eral correspondent, age 39, married, seeks 
position account presert employer retiring 
from business; special experience in grain 
and byproducts. Address 2212, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
sales manager by married man, age 30, 
college graduate, legal training, thorough- 
ly versed in traffic and milling; opportu- 
nity paramount; location immaterial. Ad- 
dress 222 care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

SALESMAN, 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
covering New York state and Vermont; 
high class trade mixed cars flour and feed, 
straight cars flour, bakers and jobbers; 
mill representation only considered. Ad- 
dress 2225, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
thoroughly acquainted with Michigan bak- 
ery and jobbing trade, desires connection 
with southwestern mill producing high 
quality hard winter wheat flour. Address 
Box 35, care Northwestern Miller, 545 
Ohio Blidg., Toledo, Ohio 


AS MILLING SUPERINTENDENT; CAN 
produce results, quality and yield consid- 
ered; have served in present position as 
superintendent of 3,600-bbl mill for several 
years; mill is going full time and capacity 
hard and soft wheat. Address 2229, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
thoroughly acquainted with Illinois bakery 
and jobbing trade, desires connection with 
northwestern or southwestern mill; have 
sold the trade in Illinois for past six 
years; can furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress ‘‘Salesman,’’ care Northwestern Mill- 
er, 108 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 


SALES MANAGER, 15 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence with three leading spring wheat mills, 
open for position with reliable mill in 
charge of or assisting in sales; can handle 
and assist salesmen in the trade with 
whom have good acquaintance; would take 
charge of a branch sales office. Address 
2221, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


CEREAL CHEMIST DESIRES POSITION 
with medium-sized mill or one wishing to 
start a laboratory; familiar with all classes 
of hard wheat flour; able to demonstrate 
and handle bakery troubles; experienced 
in all laboratory work, with past record 
of excellent results; member of American 
Association -of Cereal Chemists; best of 
references as to character and ability. 
Address 2222, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


HAVING RECENTLY SOLD OUT MY IN- 
terest in blending plant, in Nashville, of 
which I was president and active head for 
about eight years, am open for position; 
am thoroughly experienced, capable and 
honest; have been general manager, sales 
manager and sales creator of several large 
mills; know both hard and soft wheat 
flours, and familiar with southern trade; 
married and middle-aged. Address W. P. 
Holt, 320 Sixth Avenue N, Nashville, Tenn. 


MILL EXECUTIVE—A MAN WHO BUILT 
up the business of a mill under 1,000 bbis 
from 25 per cent to 80 per cent operation 
in three years; who is familiar with the 
mixed car business in Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Indiana; who can oversee installation, 
make formulas and put in operation poul- 
try and dairy feed plant; who is thorough- 
ly familiar with every phase of mill opera- 
tion and distribution, particularly as ap- 
plied to mills of 1,500 bbis and under, is 
available between now and Jan. 1; has 
large acquaintance among eastern bakers 
and jobbers and was sales manager for 
2,500-bbl mill for several years, Address 
2202, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 














October 29, 1924 





WE WANT A BROKER IN EACH 
of the principal cities of the South 
and Southeast to sell our GOLD 
COIN and DANIEL WEBSTER 
spring wheat flours Give full par- 
ticulars regarding yourself, also ref- 
erences, with your first letter. Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE AT A VERY LOW 
price and on easy terms if desired— 
a 600-bbl flour mill in perfect 
physical condition, located in a town 
of 15,000 people in southern Minne- 
sota. One of the very best points in 
the state so far as rates and trans- 
portation facilities are concerned. 
Address 2235, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE 


Flour mill, Austin, Minn., 600-bbl 
wheat unit, 400-bbl rye unit; served 
by Chicago Great Western and C., 
M. & St. P. railroads; equipment 
second to none; if interested will 
send representative. 


Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn. 








MILLS WANTED 








alfalfa belt? 
of your 
what you prefer in exchange. 
ston, Nebraska City, Neb. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


MILLOWNER, DO YOU WANT TO 
exchange your mill or grain elevator for 
good farm land in the corn, wheat and 
If so, write full description 
property with your price; state 
J. Living- 





capacity. 
steam or electricity. 
ful condition. 


shipping facilities. 
county in Nebraska. 


responsible purchaser. 


ticulars write 





Elevator 30,000-bushel capacity. 
This is a three-story structure, operated by either 
Machinery and everything is in wonder- 
There is an office building and scale house 
recently constructed at a cost of $6,000. Union Pacific and 
C., B. & Q. railroad spurs to the property with the best of 


AT AUCTION 
November 17, 1924 


at 2 p.m. 


THE ELEVATOR ROLLER MILLS 


AT COLUMBUS, NEBRASKA 


Mill of 225 barrels daily 


Columbus is the county seat of the richest agricultural 
Credit of from $15,000 to $25,000 will be advanced to 
This is in an estate and must be sold. For further par- 


GEORGE T. LOWMAN, Trustee, 
Columbus, Nebraska 
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